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RELIGIOUS TESTS IN PROVINCIAL PENNSYLVANIA! 
BY CHARLES J. STILLE. 


No provisions of the Constitution of the United States are 
more familiar to us and more clearly express the universal 
sentiment of the American people, or are in more perfect 
harmony with the historic consciousness of the nation, than 
those which forbid the National Government to establish 
any form of religion or to prescribe any religious test as a 
qualification for office held under its authority. Almost 
every other general principle of government embodied in 
that instrument has been discussed and argued about, and 
its application in particular cases resisted and questioned, 
until the intention of those who framed it seems lost in the 
Serbonian bog of controversy, yet no one has ever denied 
the rightfulness of the principle of religious liberty laid 


1A paper read before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania at a 
meeting held November 9, 1885. 
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down in the Constitution, and, so far as I know, only one 
instance has occurred in our history (that presented by the 
question concerning the polygamous marriages of the Mor- 
mons, claimed by them to be religious, but declared by the 
laws of the United States to be criminal) in which it has 
become necessary for the Supreme Court of the United 
States to determine judicially what are the bounds of the 
religious liberty guaranteed by the Constitution. In that 
case (Reynolds vs. the United States, 98 Supreme Court Re- 
ports) Curer-Justice Walrte thus defines these boundaries : 


“Laws are made for the government of actions, and while 
they cannot interfere with men’s religious belief and opin- 
ions, they may with the practice. Suppose one religiously 
believed that human sacrifices were a necessary part of re- 
ligious worship, would it be seriously contended that the 
civil government could not interfere to prevent a sacrifice ? 
To permit this would be to make the professed doctrines of 
religious belief superior to the law of the land. Government 
could exist only in name under such circumstances.” 


It is clear, then, that there are bounds to religious liberty, 
even under the Constitution and laws of the United States. 
The line must be drawn somewhere, and the Supreme Court 
has drawn it, for the present at least, at the point where the 
religious liberty guaranteed by the Constitution is invoked 
to justify polygamy and human sacrifices. 

It is a curious and significant fact, showing the hearty 
general concurrence of the American people in these pro- 
visions, that while the Constitution of the United States 
does not prohibit the different States from establishing any 
form of religion and imposing such religious tests as each 
may deem proper, yet in point of fact, during the last hun- 
dred years, no form of religion has ever been established by 
the authority of any one of the States. Religious tests for 
office are as unknown under our State as under our National 
Government, although in many of the State Constitutions 
there is a reverent recognition of Almighty God as the 
founder of all human governments. 

Weare so familiar in these days with the practical applica- 
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tion of this principle of religious liberty that we are apt to 
forget that up to the period when it was guaranteed by the 
provisions of the Constitution of the United States it had 
never been recognized by law-makers as one of those so- 
called indefeasible natural rights of man in society, such as 
the enjoyment of life, liberty, and property, for the protec- 
tion of which human governments have been chiefly designed. 
Of all the novel and untried experiments made by our fathers 
in the scheme of national government which they adopted, 
none was so untried and novel as this. 

Theorists, especially in the eighteenth century, had talked 
much about religious liberty, and many philosophic writers 
had portrayed the evils of intolerance, and of persecution 
for the sake of religious opinion, as shown by the experience 
of mankind; but for the first time in the history of the world 
the framers of our National Constitution laid it down as a 
fundamental principle of government, that here there should 
be a perpetual divorce between the National Government and 
every form of religious establishment, and that while every 
man should be at liberty to express and maintain his relig- 
ious opinions, those opinions should not abridge or enlarge 
his rights or capacity as a citizen. 

What the result of the constant recognition ever since of 
these principles has been here it is certainly not necessary 
to enlarge upon. We may be permitted, however, to point 
with justifiable pride to the effect of our example on other 
nations. If the practice of universal toleration be, as Lord 
Brougham called it, “the noblest innovation of modern 
times,” we must not forget that the signal for this great 
revolution came from this country, and that our success has 
made the practical application of a doctrine untried until we 
adopted it, because it was universally regarded as a highly 
dangerous theory, one of the most admirable and beneficial 
instruments of government ever employed for ruling man- 
kind. This country has made at least two grand contri- 
butions to modern civilization,—the peculiarly American 
ideas of civil liberty and religious liberty. Both of these 
ideas found embodiment for the first time in history in our 
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national declarations and laws, and they found place there 
principally through the energy and philosophic insight of 
one man,—Thomas Jefferson. These ideas have become 
the most fruitful of all our political doctrines, and have gone 
forth from us to mould, for good or for evil, the destinies of 
the world. 

It is important for the purpose we have in hand that we 
should recognize distinctly the difference between religious 
liberty and religious toleration. "What is novel and peculiar 
about our system is that it establishes in its widest sense 
religious liberty, and that it provides for its maintenance 
sanctions and guarantees of the same binding force as those 
by which life, liberty, and property are secured, such as trial 
by jury, the habeas corpus, and the provisions in regard to 
the obligation of contracts. "What, then, is religious liberty 
as understood and practised here for nearly a hundred years 
under the protection of law? “It consists in the right 
guaranteed by the laws of a country to each one of its 
citizens to maintain and propagate any religious opinion or 
celebrate any form of religious worship he may think proper, 
provided it is not in conflict with the fundamental ideas upon 
which the civil community is based. It includes protection 
for worship and property, and recognizes the right of re- 
ligious association for such objects.” The first enactment 
of this principle into a law on this continent is found in the 
Constitution of Pennsylvania of 1776, and shortly after- 
wards in the “ Bill for Establishing Religious Freedom,” 
adopted by the General Assembly of Virginia in October, 
1777. This bill was drafted by Mr. Jefferson. It provides 
“that no man shall be compelled to frequent or support any 
religious worship, place, or ministry whatsoever, nor shall 
be enforced, restrained, molested, or burthened in his body 
or goods, nor shall otherwise suffer on account of his re- 
ligious opinions or belief, but that all men shall be free to 
profess and by argument to maintain their opinions in mat- 
ters of religion, and that the same shall in no wise diminish, 
enlarge, or affect their civil capacities.” 

Religious liberty thus defined excludes, of course, any 
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idea of a State or Established Church. Religious tolera- 
tion, on the contrary, presupposes the existence of such a 
Church. The theory that the Church and the State are only 
two aspects of the same body politic (commonly called the 
Erastian theory) had prevailed generally in the Christian 
world, Catholic and Protestant, from the time of the Em- 
peror Constantine down to that of the American Revolution. 
Heresy was made a crime against the State by the Roman 
Emperor, punishable, as other crimes, by the civil authority. 
So closely, indeed, were the State and the Church identified 
in Europe, that for fifteen hundred years to the orthodox 
Christian believer the heretic was worse than a foreign 
enemy; he was a revolted subject. Previous to the great 
revolution, however, which rent asunder the Church in the 
sixteenth century, the penalties against heresy were chiefly 
employed to punish defections from the faith, and as a 
means to restore to the bosom of the Church those who had 
erred. After the Reformation, a long and bloody experi- 
ence taught both statesmen and churchmen that it was im- 
possible to make men change their religious opinions by 
force or by the operation of penal laws. The people of 
Northern and Western Europe were permanently divided 
in their religious opinions, and it became more and more 
clear every day that an impassable barrier separated the 
populations of the different countries, which no fear of 
Church censures or of the penalties denounced by the State 
against heresy could ever bridge over. 

Under these circumstances the penal laws against heresy 
in each country were employed for a purpose different from 
that for which they had been previously used. Conversion 
or restoration to the faith was no longer the main object. 
The doctrine, cujus regio ejus religio, that the religion of each 
country should be that of its ruler, Catholic or Protestant, 
became the prevalent one after the Reformation. This gave 
the power or made it the duty of the Chief of the State to 
prescribe for his people the religious belief and worship to 
which they should conform. This was not done, primarily 
or chiefly at least, because uniformity of belief was essential 
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to a due obedience of God’s command, although of course 
such was the pretext, but rather because, as the history of 
that age clearly shows us, opposition to the religion of the 
State was the rallying-cry of those who were in rebellion 
against the authority of the ruler, civil as well as ecclesias- 
tical. The laws against heresy, therefore, were used as a 
chief support of existing dynasties. Conformity was the 
test of loyalty. Non-conformity was evidence not only of 
heresy, but of disloyalty also. Dissenters were punished 
by the severest civil disabilities; indeed, they became prac- 
tically aliens in their own country. In the civil and relig- 
ious wars in France during the last half of the sixteenth 
century, in the Thirty Years’ War in Germany, and to a 
great extent in the war of the rebellion in England, while 
the struggle was apparently to decide who should be the 
civil ruler of these countries, it was understood on all hands 
that the victorious party would impose its own religious 
ereed and worship on the vanquished, and treat all subdued 
rebels as confirmed heretics. Of course in those days no 
one believed in the principle of religious toleration, still less 
had any one a conception of religious liberty. In this re- 
spect the Reformers and the Catholics stood on the same 
ground. While the Pope excommunicated Henry IV., 
Queen Elizabeth, and the leaders of the Reformation in 
Germany, Luther invoked the civil sword against the Ana- 
baptists; Calvin burned Servetus; Cranmer burned Jane 
Boucher; Parker and Whitgift persecuted the Puritans; 
and if Cartwright, the first English Presbyterian, had been 
in their place, he would doubtless have persecuted in the 
same way the Baptists and Independents. 

It was found impossible, however, to make men loyal by 
forcing upon them subscription to religious creeds distaste- 
ful to them, just as it had proved a hopeless task to make 
them religious by threats of persecution and martyrdom. 
It became therefore necessary throughout Northern and 
Central Europe, if there was to be any peace in communi- 
ties hopelessly divided in religious belief, to recognize, how- 
ever unwillingly, this fact, and to adopt some policy of gov- 
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ernment which should meet the difficulties presented by it. 
It was decided not to give up the theory of the State Church 
as rightfully claiming the allegiance of all persons in the 
community, but to allow to Dissenters from it as little tolera- 
tion for their peculiar forms of belief and worship as might 
be consistent with the safety and supremacy of the State re- 
ligion, in which it was supposed that the peace and safety 
of the State government were involved. The grant of this 
limited toleration was a necessity born of the peculiar con- 
ditions of each country, and we find examples of it in such 
well-known acts as the Edict of Nantes, issued by Henry 
IV. in 1598, in those articles of the Peace of Westphalia in 
1648 which gave a certain restricted toleration to Protes- 
tants in the Catholic States of Germany, and especially in 
the famous Act (strangely called an act of toleration) of the 
first year of William and Mary in England, in 1689, the 
first Toleration Act in that country, which exempted, on 
certain conditions, Dissenters from the Church of England 
(but not including in those exemptions Roman Catholics, 
Socinians, or Jews) from the penalties and disabilities im- 
posed by the laws against non-conformity. 

I have given this slight historical sketch of the relations 
between the governments of the different countries in 
Europe from which our fathers came, and Christianity as 
variously organized in those countries during the seven- 
teenth century, in order to show how little encouragement 
their example and practice gave to those statesmen who 
embodied the principle of religious liberty in our Constitu- 
tion. Everywhere was found a State or Established religion, 
and everywhere (except, perhaps, in Holland) civil disabili- 
ties were imposed upon those who dissented from it. It is, 
of course, well known that the intolerable burdens which 
they suffered from the laws against non-conformity formed 
the chief motive which induced most of the emigrants, es- 
pecially the English, to seek for quiet homes on these shores ; 
and yet it is equally well known that notwithstanding the 
bitter experience which so many of the exiles had had of 
the evils of an established religion in their native lands, and 
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the sacrifices which they had made to escape from them, the 
history of this country during the Colonial period shows 
that some form of religion, dissent from which involved 
serious civil disabilities, was established in nearly all of the 
Colonies by virtue of either the local or the imperial law. 
The principle of a State or Established religion, so far at 
least as it made the full enjoyment of a man’s civil rights 
dependent in a good degree upon his conformity to it, pre- 
vailed, with the exception of a limited period during the 
early days, throughout the Colonies from the settlement of 
Virginia in 1609 down to the period of the American 
Revolution; and such was the case notwithstanding the 
principles and the example of such great founders as Roger 
Williams, Lord Baltimore, and William Penn, of whose 
beneficent legislation in regard to religious toleration our 
Colonial codes at the time of the Revolution bore scarcely 
atrace. The truth is that during the Colonial period we 
were essentially a nation of Protestants, with fewer discord- 
ant elements outside Protestantism than were then to be 
found in any country of Europe, and that we, forced to do 
so, either by our own earnest conviction that such was the 
true method of supporting religion, or by the laws of the 
mother-country, took similar methods of maintaining and 
perpetuating our Protestantism, excluding those who dis- 
sented from it from any share in the government, and 
frankly adopting the policy which had prevailed in England 
from the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

It seems strange that in a country and during a period 
when the slightest symptom of an encroachment on the 
part of the Crown or the Parliament upon what we claimed 
as our civil rights was jealously watched and warmly pro- 
tested against, there should seem to have been no out- 
spoken opposition of a general nature against ecclesiastical 
arrangements such as those I have described. There were, 
it is true, in some of the Colonies, especially New York, at 
times, “ineffectual murmurings” against laws which forced 
people to pay taxes for the support of a ministry whose 
teachings were not in harmony with the religious sentiment 
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of the great mass of the inhabitants, and in Pennsylvania 
there was a long and at last a successful struggle to induce 
the Imperial Government to regard the affirmation of a 
Quaker as equivalent to the oath of another man; but if 
there were any men in our Colonial history who, after the 
example of Williams, Penn, and Lord Baltimore, lifted up 
their voices to protest, as these men had done, against the 
violation of the principle of religious liberty here, I have 
not been able to discover their names. The only subject of 
a quasi-ecclesiastical nature which appears to have excited 
general interest and to have met with determined opposi- 
tion was a scheme at one time said to have been in contem- 
plation of sending Bishops to this country. It was opposed, 
not so much because it was thought to be the first step 
towards forming a Church establishment in this country, 
as because the Colonists had a peculiar abhorrence of the 
methods of enforcing the jurisdiction of the English Church 
as they were familiar to them in the old country. While 
the Colonists may have forgotten many of the sufferings 
which they had endured in England in consequence of their 
non-conformity, and even committed themselves to a theory 
of Church establishment, there was one thing they never 
could forget, and that was the arbitrary prelatical govern- 
ment of Laud and the High Commission, and upon this 
were founded the popular notions of the authority wielded 
by Bishops. 

From all this it would appear that Mr. Jefferson and his 
contemporaries, when they sought, at the beginning of the 
Revolution, to embody in fundamental laws the principle of 
absolute religious liberty, found as little in the history of 
the Colonies as in that of Europe to encourage them to hope 
for success in their experiment. 

I am well aware that these statements of the general 
prevalence of a principle here during the Colonial period, 
which in contrast to that now universally recognized I must 
call the principle of religious intolerance, will appear to 
many too wide and sweeping. But a very slight examina- 
tion of the provisions on this subject in the laws of the 
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Colonies will, if I mistake not, produce a different impres- 
sion. In Virginia, where the English Church was early 
established by law and endowed, men who neglected or 
refused to bring their children to be baptized were punished 
by civil penalties; Quakers were expelled from the Colony, 
and should they return thither a third time they were liable 
to capital punishment. Any one who denied the Trinity or 
the truth of the Christian religion was deprived by the Act 
of 1704 of his civil rights, and was rendered incapable of 
suing for any gift or legacy. In New England, except in 
Rhode Island, religious intolerance was very bitter. It is 
true that in Massachusetts, under the Charter of 1691, the 
power of committing those barbarous acts of persecution of 
which the theocracy under the old standing order had been 
guilty was taken away, and all Christians, save Roman 
Catholics, were permitted to celebrate their worship, yet 
none but members of the Congregational Church could be 
freemen, and all were taxed for the support of the ministry 
of that Church. In Maine, which was a District of Massa- 
chusetts, in New Hampshire, and in Connecticut the same 
general system of religious intolerance prevailed. Con- 
formity was the inflexible rule throughout New England. 
In New York, the Dutch were protected by the provisions 
of the Treaty of Breda, which guaranteed them the pos- 
session of the property then held there for religious pur- 
poses, and their ecclesiastical organization. But the royal 
Governors of that Province expelled any Catholic priests 
who might be found within their territory, on the plea that 
they were inciting the Indians to revolt against the govern- 
ment, and they established the English Church, so far as it 
could be done in a Province where the Episcopalians were 
very few in number, by requiring each of the towns to raise 
money for the support of the clergy of that Church, by 
dividing the country into parishes, and by exercising the 
power of collating and inducting into these parishes such 
Episcopal Rectors as they thought fit. In New Jersey, after 
the surrender of the Charter, when the Colony came directly 
under the royal authority, in 1702, liberty of conscience was 
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proclaimed in favor of all except Papists and Quakers; 
but as the latter were required to take oaths as qualifica- 
tions for holding office or for acting as jurors or witnesses 
in judicial proceedings, they, of course the great mass of 
the population, were practically disfranchised. But the story 
of the arbitrary measures taken by the Governor of this 
Colony, Lord Cornbury, to exclude from office or the con- 
trol of public affairs all except those who conformed to 
the Church of England is too well known to need to be 
retold here. In Maryland the English Church was estab- 
lished in 1696, and one of the first acts of the newly- 
organized Province was to disfranchise those very Catholics 
and their children by whom the doctrine of religious lib- 
erty had been established in the law of 1649. In Carolina, 
after the fanciful and impracticable Constitution devised for 
it by the celebrated philosopher John Locke had been given 
up, by which the English Church had been established and 
endowed in the Colony, the Church feeling was so strong 
and the determination to secure its supremacy so unyielding, 
that an Act was passed in 1704 requiring all members of the 
Assembly to take the sacrament according to the rites of the 
Church of England. Georgia, following the example of her 
elder sisters, gave free exercise of religion to all except 
Papists, and such rights in this respect as any native-born 
Englishman at that time possessed; a grant, as we have 
seen, of very doubtful value to English non-conformists, 
then ruled by the tender mercies of the Toleration Act. 
The result of this review is to show that in all the Colo- 
nies I have named, except perhaps Rhode Island, liberty of 
worship was the rule, excepting, of course, in the case of the 
Roman Catholics. Throughout the Colonies, at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, the man who did not conform 
to the established religion of the Colony, whether it was 
Congregationalism in New England, or the Episcopal form 
elsewhere, was not in the same position in regard to the 
enjoyment of either civil or religious rights as he who did 
conform. If he were a Roman Catholic, he was everywhere 
wholly disfranchised. For him there was not even the legal 
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right of public worship. If he were a Protestant differing 
in his creed from the type of Protestantism adopted by the 
rulers, although he could freely celebrate in nearly all the 
Colonies his peculiar form of worship, he was nevertheless 
excluded from any share in public affairs. He could neither 
vote nor hold office, and he was forced to contribute to the 
support of a religious ministry whose teachings he in his heart 
abhorred. And this condition of things, extraordinary as it 
seems to us now, had not been brought about by any con- 
scious, arbitrary despotism on the part of the rulers, but 
was the work of good but narrow-minded men who were 
simply following out the uniform practice of the Christian 
world, and who no doubt honestly thought that in so acting 
they were doing the highest service by obeying the will of 
God. 

I have grouped together these accounts of the various 
civil disabilities under which dissenters from the legally 
established religion suffered in the different Colonies, in 
order to compare them with the Provincial legislation in 
Pennsylvania on the same subject. Of whatever sins of 
intolerance our forefathers in this Province may have been 
guilty (and I shall show presently that they were many), they 
were certainly not of the same nature as those of their neigh- 
bors. Here, no men or women were ever burned because 
they were heretics, or expelled from our territory bécause 
they were schismatics. We never punished any one on 
account of his speculative opinions, or because he did not 
conform to the rites and usages of any form of religion. 
We had no established Church here, whose clergy was sup- 
ported by general taxation. In every period of our history 
we permitted the celebration here of the rites of any form 
of Christianity, even that of the Roman Catholics, for it is 
said by Hildreth, the historian, that the Catholic Church of 
St. Joseph in this city was the only place in the original 
thirteen States where the mass was permitted to be publicly 
celebrated prior to the Revolution. All this is true; and yet 
it is equally true that no one ever held office in ‘this Province, 
whether under the Crown or the Proprietary, from 1693 to 
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1775, who was not by law required, as an indispensable 
condition precedent, to make and subscribe a solemn decla- 
ration of his religious faith (which he confirmed by his oath 
or affirmation), in which he asserted that he did not believe 
that in the Holy Eucharist there was any transubstantiation, 
at any time or in any way, of the bread and wine used therein, 
and that he regarded the invocation of the Virgin Mary and 
of the saints as superstitious, and the Popish mass as idol- 
atrous. For many years also, I cannot tell precisely for how 
many, the intending office-holder was obliged to declare 
under oath that he believed in the Holy Trinity according 
to the Athanasian definition of that sublime mystery. And, 
more than this, none but Protestants were permitted by the 
Provincial laws to hold land for the erection of churches, 
schools, or hospitals, nor could any foreigner be naturalized 
unless he was a Protestant. 

Certainly, if this be a correct account of the civil dis- 
abilities imposed by the laws of this Province upon Roman 
Catholics, Socinians, or Unitarians, Jews, and Infidels, it 
presents a very different picture of the condition of things 
here from that which has been generally accepted or given 
us by writers on Pennsylvania history. If we study the 
standard histories of the Province, such as those of Proud, 
Gordon, and Dr. Franklin, and the more general histories of 
the United States during the same period, in which accounts 
of Pennsylvania form so conspicuous a part, or if we consult 
the accounts of the life of William Penn given us by Clark- 
son or Janney, Dixon or Forster, we find these writers, dif- 
fering in many things, all agreeing upon one point,—namely, 
that Pennsylvania during the Provincial period was the 
classic land of religious liberty; that here freedom of con- 
science was the corner-stone of the foundation upon which 
the Commonwealth was built; that consequently the fabled 
golden age of history actually existed in this Province from 
the beginning to the year 1754, when the Quakers lost con- 
trol of the government; that the rapid increase of the popu- 
lation of the country and its wonderful prosperity during 
that period were chiefly due to the acceptance of Penn’s 
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invitation by the oppressed of every creed and nation, who 
came here to enjoy a perfect equality of rights, civil and 
religious, guaranteed to them by fundamental laws. This 
opinion of Penn’s government is not confined to our local 
historians. The general judgment may be summed up’ in 
the statement of Edmund Burke in his “ Account of the 
European Settlements in America.” ‘William Penn,” says 
Mr. Burke, “‘ made the most perfect freedom, civil and re- 
ligious, the basis of his establishment, and this has done 
more towards the settling of the Province, and towards the 
settling of it in a strong and permanent manner, than the 
wisest regulations could have done on any other plan. All 
persons who profess to believe in one God are freely tol- 
erated, and those who believe in Jesus Christ, of whatever 
denomination, are not excluded from employments and 
posts.” 

It is certainly an ungracious task for a Pennsylvanian to 
be forced to relegate stories so flattering to our local pride 
to that region of myth and legend, outside the domain of 
true history, in which modern researches have placed so 
many tales of heroism and virtue long universally regarded 
as genuine history. Still, it is a consolation to know that if 
the truth must be spoken, and if we must hear it, it can in 
no way diminish the reverence with which we, in this gen- 
eration, regard the august and imposing historical figure of 
William Penn. Nor can a knowledge of the truth make us 
doubt for a moment the earnestness of our great Founder’s 
convictions in regard to liberty of conscience, or of his per- 
sistent efforts to obtain its universal recognition. What I 
propose to show is, that what was done here in violation of 
that principle was done by a power over which he had no 
control. 

In regard to Penn himself, indeed, it seems to me that 
the more we study his life and career the grander and more 
heroic his character becomes. Of all the modern apostles 
of liberty of conscience his principles were the widest and 


1 See Clarkson’s Life of Penn, vol. ii. p. 422, et seg., where the English 
authorities on this point are collected. 
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most comprehensive of any that had been up to that time 
promulgated. From 1670, shortly after he began his public 
ministry, down to 1689, when the famous English Toleration 
Act was passed (of which, although its provisions fell far 
short of what he desired, he is the reputed father), scarcely 
a month passed in which he did not earnestly advocate in 
tract and pamphlet and in public addresses the adoption by 
law of that universal principle of liberty of conscience which 
we now enjoy. While he himself held to a religious faith 
novel and strange, and regarded by the generation to which 
it was first preached as in the highest degree fanatical, yet 
he never swerved from advocating the principle of universal 
freedom of religious opinion as the outcome of that faith. 
Nothing is more striking than the honesty, nobleness, and 
courage with which he maintained at all times the univer- 
sality of that principle. In a speech before a Committee 
of the House of Commons, for instance, in 1678, when the 
people of England, panic-stricken by the terrors of the sup- 
posed Popish plot and seeking victims for their vengeance, 
were strangely led to assimilate the opinions of the Quakers 
with those attributed to the Roman Catholics and to deal out 
the same punishment to both, Penn thus calmly and nobly 
meets the storm of popular fury: 


“T am far from thinking it fit, because I exclaim against 
the injustice of whipping Quakers for Papists, that Papists 
should be whipped for their consciences. No; for though 
the hand, pretended to be lifted up against them, hath, I 

- know not by what discretion, lighted heavily upon us, and 
we complain, yet we do not mean that any should take a 
fresh aim at them, or that they should come in our room, 
for we must give the liberty we ask, and cannot be false to 
our principles though it were to relieve ourselves; for we 
have good will to all men, and would have none suffer for a 
truly sober and conscientious dissent on any hand.” 


, It may be well said of William Penn that no one who 
ever suffered so much for holding unpopular opinions did 
more to succor those who were in a common condemnation 
with him. His zeal in this matter no doubt frequently out- 
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went the bounds of worldly prudence, and led him into 
some mistakes of conduct for which he suffered bitterly. 
Still, of no man can it be more truly said, “ E’en his failings 
leaned to virtue’s side.” 

He was a true apostle, his soul fired by enthusiasm for a 
great cause and for his “ Holy Experiment.” His best mon- 
ument is not to be found in the religious liberty which, in 
spite of his best efforts, he failed to establish permanently in 
his Province, but in the universal practical recognition in 
later days of his principles, both in the great Republic of 
which Pennsylvania forms so important a part, and in his 
native England. William Penn was no wild visionary in 
his schemes, but a true Englishman with an eminently prac- 
tical turn of mind. He knew exactly what reforms were 
needed, and he bent all his energies not merely to talk 
about their excellence, but to secure their adoption. He 
was no Sir Thomas More, with speculative opinions in favor 
of the widest liberty of conscience, yet dying on the scaffold 
rather than renounce the supremacy of the Church over his 
own particular conscience; he was no John Locke, the type 
and model of the modern English Whigs in matters of re- 
ligious toleration, whose theory was too narrow to include 
the Catholics within its limits ; and he certainly bore no re- 
semblance to Condorcet, the French philosopher, who, when 
told that his project for the immediate emancipation of the 
slaves would destroy the French colonies, and with them the 
French power, exclaimed “ Périssent les colonies plut6t qu’un 
principe.” Far different was the conduct of Penn. He ad- 
vocated, it is true, liberty of conscience upon the highest 
grounds of right, but he did not hesitate to enforce his 
views by telling his countrymen that by adopting them the 
strength and material prosperity of England would be 
vastly increased. From his many writings on this subject 
I select as an illustration of his practical statesmanship an 
extract from a work called “‘A Persuasive to Moderation,” 
in order to show how, when occasion required, he could use 
arguments which seem strange enough to us, coming from 
a Quaker: 
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“ As things now stand,” he says, “ no Churchman means 
no Englishman, and no Conformist means no subject. Thus 
it may happen that the ablest statesman, the bravest captain, 
and the best citizen may be disabled, and the Prince forbid 
their employment to his service. Some instances we have 
had since the late King’s restoration; for upon the first 
Dutch war, my father being commanded to give in a list of 
the ablest sea officers in the kingdom to serve in that expe- 
dition, I do very well remember he presented our present 
King with a catalogue of the knowingest and bravest officers 
the age had bred, with this subscribed: ‘ As to these men, if 
his Majesty will please to admit of their religious persuasion, I 
will answer for their skill, courage, and integrity.’ He picked 
them by their ability, and not by their opinions, and he was 
right, for that was the best way of doing the King’s busi- 
ness. And of my own knowledge, Conformity robbed the 
King at that time of ten men whose greater knowledge and 
valour than any one ten of that fleet had in their room, 
would have saved a battle or perfected a victory.” 


How then, we naturally ask, did William Penn, with such 
principles as these, and with such powers as were conferred 
upon him by his Charter, fail in bringing to a successful 
issue here his ‘“ Holy Experiment,” as he called it? To 
understand this a somewhat detailed examination of his 
relations with political parties in England and with public 
opinion there on the great question of the time—that of 
religious toleration—becomes necessary. 

The Charter granted by Charles II. to Penn gave him 
as Proprietary ample powers of government in all matters 
ecclesiastical as well as civil. There was but one reserva- 
tion or qualifying clause in it in regard to religious tolera- 
tion, and that provided merely that the Bishop of London 
should have power to appoint a chaplain for the service of 
any congregation, consisting of not less than twenty per- 
sons, who might desire such a minister. Such a provision, 
of course, did not interfere with Penn’s general plan, but 
was rather in full accordance with it. The fatal defect of 
the Charter, which rendered, in practice, many of its pro- 
visions nugatory, is found in the seventh section, by which 
it was ordered that all laws passed by the Assembly of the 
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Province should be transmitted to the Privy Council in Eng- 
land, and an arbitrary power was reserved to that body to 
disallow and repeal the same within five years after their 
passage. This power was freely exercised by the Privy 
Council during the history of the Province, and indeed at 
all times whenever the exigencies of the Imperial policy 
(apparently the only guide) seemed to that body to require 
it. Practically, therefore, the most wholesome laws enacted 
by the people for their own government were by the pro- 
visions of the Charter itself wholly at the mercy of the 
Privy Council. By the action of this body the wishes of the 
people of the Province were often wholly ignored, and in 
the end the policy of Penn was actually reversed. In study- 
ing the legislation of the Province, we must not forget this 
double process through which all laws passed before they be- 
came operative. We may ascertain, perhaps, what were the 
opinions of the people on any given subject, by examining 
the law passed by their Proprietary and the Assembly; but 
if we desire to know what was really the final form which the 
law here took, we must discover whether the Privy Council 
allowed or disallowed the Provincial statute which enacted it. 

On the fifth of May, 1682, a frame of government and 
certain fundamental laws were agreed upon provisionally in 
England between Penn and many of the intending Colonists. 
This body of laws, known as the “ great law,” was sub- 
mitted by Penn to the freemen of the Province, assembled 
at Chester in December, 1682, and adopted by them. In 
this code were the following laws, one “ concerning liberty 
of conscience,” the other “respecting the qualification of 
officers of the government.” By the first it was provided 
“that no person now or hereafter living in the Province 
who shall confess one Almighty God to be the Creator, Up- 
holder, and Ruler of the world, and professeth him or her- 
self obliged in conscience to live peaceably and justly under 
civil government, shall in any wise be molested or preju- 
diced for his or her conscientious persuasion and practice, 
nor shall be obliged at any time to frequent or maintain 
any religious worship, place, or ministry contrary to his or 
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her mind, but shall freely and fully enjoy his or her liberty 
in that respect without any interruption or molestation.” 
By the other it was provided that all the officers of the 
Province, as well as the electors, should be such as professed 
faith in Jesus Christ. 

Under these provisions in regard to religious toleration 
the Province was governed for more than ten years. No 
complaint seems to have been made in regard to their 
operation either by the Home authorities or by the Quaker 
inhabitants, although Penn, as a practical exhibition of his 
principles, naturalized both the Swedish Lutherans and the 
Reformed Dutch whom he found here, by one of the laws 
passed at Chester. Unfortunately, as the event proved, 
while everything seemed to encourage his hopes of the suc- 
cess of “the Holy Experiment,” Penn felt it necessary to 
return to England after a residence here of less than two 
years. He embarked in June, 1684. The motive for his re- 
turn was twofold. He wished to bring to a settlement his 
dispute with Lord Baltimore concerning the boundaries of 
their respective Provinces, and he was moved by a strong 
desire to use any influence he might have at Court for re- 
lieving the sufferings of his poor brethren, large numbers 
of whom were then languishing in prison, undergoing the 
penalties prescribed by law against dissent. He was meas- 
urably successful in accomplishing both objects. He ob- 
tained from the Commissioners of Trade and Plantations 
a favorable report in regard to his boundary claims, and 
by his influence with James JI., who became King soon after 
his arrival, he secured the release of about thirteen hun- 
dred Quakers, who were then imprisoned for their religious 
opinions. Strange as it may seem, it is to the methods 
which he took in doing this great and beneficent work that 
we must ascribe the bitter opposition and hatred with which 
he was assailed by the political party then dominant in 
England. It is sad to reflect that to his zeal in doing good, 
mistaken according to the standard of that time, were due 
those trials and misfortunes which pressed so hardly upon 
him during the remainder of his life, involving the loss of 
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his government and of his fortune, and the total subversion 
of his wise plans for ruling his Province. 

When he reached England, in December, 1684, he found 
the nation in a perfect frenzy of excitement, roused by the 
supposed designs of the King to favor the Catholics by 
granting them religious toleration. The humiliations which 
the English nation had undergone because their King had 
become the pensioner of Louis XIV., and as such pledged 
to support absolutism in the government and to give legal 
protection to Popery in England (although the depths of 
servility to which Charles had sunk were not so well under- 
stood then as they are now), were most keenly felt and 
roused the deepest indignation. The public mind was kept 
in a state of constant terror by alleged plots on the part of 
the Catholics to overturn the government. Charles II. was 
generally regarded as a concealed Catholic. The Duke of 
York, afterwards James II., was well known as a professed 
and ardent adherent of that creed. Never had the country 
been more intolerant. Any form of dissent from the Es- 
tablished Church, whether the Dissenter was Protestant or 
Catholic, became odious to the mass of the people. Perhaps 
the most striking illustration of this panic-struck condition 
of the public mind is to be found in the fact that in no reign 
in English history are to be found a greater number of Acts 
of Parliament imposing penalties upon Dissenters than in 
that of Charles II. 

Although William Penn, shortly after his return, had 
been received by Charles II., and interceded with him on 
behalf of his imprisoned brethren, he soon found that in the 
condition of things which then existed it was hopeless to 
expect that the royal favor would be extended to them. 
Charles II. died on the twelfth of February, 1685, having 
been attacked by an apoplexy, which was treated, accord- 
ing to Penn, by some strange remedies, among others 
“‘ plying his head with red-hot frying-pans.” James II. then 
ruled in his stead. Here, Penn no doubt thought, was his 
opportunity. The man who had been his friend from his 
boyhood, who had been his father’s friend, to whose care that 
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father on his dying bed had confided him, the man who had 
always professed his belief in Penn’s principle of liberty of 
conscience, was now the all-powerful King, able, and no 
doubt willing, to release from prison and from further per- 
secution his brethren in the faith. Unhappily for the King, 
in his anxiety to secure religious toleration as speedily as 
possible he chose to set at defiance the laws of his country, 
and to suspend by his own authority the penalties provided 
by Acts of Parliament for non-conformity. The two “ Dec- 
larations of Indulgence,” as they were called, issued for 
this purpose by King James shortly after his accession, 
proved, as is well known, fatal to him, leading to his de- 
thronement and banishment. We may approve his motives, 
even if we condemn his methods. But the storm of unpopu- 
larity which overwhelmed the King overtook Penn also. 
He and his Quaker brethren were bitterly denounced be- 
cause they availed themselves of the liberty granted by the 
Declarations of Indulgence. It was said that they should 
not have accepted even this priceless gift when the law was 
violated by granting it to them. This is a question of casu- 
istry which I do not care to discuss any more than did the 
suffering Quakers of that day. The result, however, was, 
so far as Penn and his friends were concerned, that, in the 
feverish state of public feeling, they were more suspected and 
hated than ever. Penn himself was constantly spoken of, 
even by well-meaning people, as a Papist, as a Jesuit, as a 
pupil of St. Omer, and even as an emissary of the Pope; his 
liberty and even his life were threatened by legal proceed- 
ings; and it would seem that even some of the brethren of 
his own faith began to distrust him, because he was said to 
have encouraged the King to set his authority above that of 
Parliament. It is doubtless for this reason, for it has been 
clearly shown that there can be no other, that Penn’s char- 
acter has been held up to the scorn and contempt of the 
present generation by the fervid rhetoric of the great cham- 
pion of Parliamentary supremacy, the Whig historian, Lord 
Macaulay. 

While Penn was thus losing his influence and making 
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many powerful enemies in England, his government in 
Pennsylvania was not working smoothly. The authorities 
of the Province in the absence of the Proprietary seemed 
incapable of ruling wisely. They impeached and turned 
out of office, on what were considered by Penn very frivo- 
lous grounds, the Chief Justice, and the Clerk of the Pro- 
vincial Council; they were involved in constant disputes 
in regard to their jurisdiction over “the territories” (as the 
present State of Delaware was then called); while their pro- 
ceedings against George Keith, the apostate Quaker, gave 
great offence to the Churchmen in the Province, and were 
made the pretext of violent denunciations in England against 
the administration of Penn’s government. 

On the accession of William and Mary in 1688, Penn 
not only lost, of course, all his power, but owing to his inti- 
macy with James II. he was thrice arrested and brought 
before the Privy Council, charged, not, as formerly, with 
heretical opinions, but with treasonable acts. No evidence 
was ever produced to sustain these charges, and he was set 
at liberty. He was still the object of so much suspicion 
that he was obliged to remain in what is euphuistically 
called “ retirement,”—in plainer words, in hiding,—lest he 
should be again arrested on charges made by infamous in- 
formers. Hence he was unable, as he had intended and 
desired, to return at once to his Province; a great misfortune, 
as it afterwards proved. At last his enemies became so 
powerful with the Ministry that they induced it to depose 
him from his government and to place the Province in the 
hands of Colonel Fletcher, then Governor of New York, to 
be ruled as a Crown colony. The commission to Fletcher 
is dated October 21, 1692, and after reciting the powers 
conferred upon him as Governor of New York, among 
others, ‘“‘that he should summon a General Assembly, the 
members of which before entering upon their duties should 
take the oaths prescribed by the Act of Parliament to be 
taken and subscribe the tests therein laid down,” extends 
these provisions to the government which he was directed 
to assume in Pennsylvania. 
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As this was the first attempt to introduce here special 
religious tests as a qualification for office, it becomes im- 
portant to understand what was the nature and history of 
these tests. The Act of Parliament referred to in Fletcher’s 
commission was that of 1 W. & M., c. 18, entitled “ An 
Act exempting their Majesties’ Protestant subjects dissent- 
ing from the Church of England from the penalties of cer- 
tain laws,” otherwise known as the famous Toleration Act. 
By this Act all Protestant Dissenters (the Act, of course, 
did not apply to Churchmen or Roman Catholics) who 
wished to celebrate their worship publicly without exposing 
themselves to the penalties of the laws against non-con- 
formity were obliged to make a Declaration of fidelity and 
allegiance to the Sovereign, and to take and subscribe the 
test,—that is, a Declaration of their disbelief in transubstan- 
tiation and of their condemnation of the practice of the in- 
vocation of the Virgin Mary and the Saints. 

If the Dissenter was a Presbyterian preacher, he was 
further obliged to profess his assent to all the Articles of 
the Church of England, except that which asserts that the 
Church has power to prescribe the rites and ceremonies of 
worship ; if he was a Baptist, he was excused from declaring 
that he believed infant baptism desirable or necessary; if 
he was a Quaker, he was required to profess his belief in 
the Trinity according to the Athanasian formula, the object 
being to force these harmless sectaries to disown that sort 
of Socinianism which was supposed to be taught in such 
books as William Penn’s “ Sandy Foundations Shaken.” 

These declarations and tests required by the Toleration 
Act were intended in England simply to secure to Dissenters 
the freedom of their worship. In Pennsylvania they be- 
came, by virtue of the construction which Fletcher placed 
upon the powers conferred by his commission, indispensable 
qualifications for holding any office or post of honor, trust, 
or emolument in the Province, and as such, from his time 
down to that of the Revolution, they were (with the excep- 
tion of that relating to the Holy Trinity) imposed indiscrimi- 
nately, when imposed at all, upon all intending office-holders, 
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whether they were Churchmen or Dissenters, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, or Quakers. 

When Fletcher met the Assembly, in March, 1693, there 
was a feeble remonstrance made by that body against recog- 
nizing his administration, in the absence of Penn, as other 
than provisional, and a claim was more strongly urged, not 
against taking the Declarations and Tests (which no one 
seems to have objected to), but against confirming them by 
their oaths, and not, according to Quaker usage, by their 
affirmations. The Assembly, however, was told by the 
Governor that the absence of Penn was the least of the 
motives which had brought about his own appointment, and 
the members, as a matter of grace and indulgence, were 
permitted to affirm instead of to swear to their belief in 
the Declarations required of them. 

In 1694, the animosity against Penn in England having 
somewhat cooled, the King, moved by the intercession of 
noblemen powerful at Court who were Penn’s strong per- 
sonal friends, and who represented the true worthiness of 
his character and the great sacrifices he had made in carry- 
ing out his plans, restored his government and Charter to 
him. Penn at once made preparations for his return to the 
Province, but he was detained in England by public busi- 
ness, and by the sickness and death of his wife and of his 
eldest son. He therefore gave a commission to his cousin, 
William Markham, as Governor, with full power to admin- 
ister the affairs of the Province during his absence. 

In 1696, at an Assembly summoned by Governor Mark- 
ham, “A New Act of Settlement,” as it was called, was 
agreed upon, being the third frame of government estab- 
lished here within fourteen years. In this instrument it 
was provided that all public officers in the Province, before 
entering upon oftice, should make the declarations and 
take the tests required by the Toleration Act. It will be 
observed that these tests are the same as those required 
under Fletcher’s rule, which, so far as Penn was concerned, 
may be regarded as a usurpation. They were, of course, 
utterly unlike that belief in God and faith in Jesus Christ 
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which Penn had made the only religious tests by the laws 
passed at Chester in 1682. How such tests could be im- 
posed under Penn’s direct authority in 1696 it is hard to 
understand. Perhaps an explanation may be found in that 
fear of losing his Charter which was constantly before Penn’s 
eyes, or he may have acquiesced in the change from a con- 
viction that no larger freedom of conscience was then prac- 
ticable in the Province than that granted by the terms of the 
Toleration Act in England. However that may be, when 
Penn returned to the Province in 1699, his views on this 
subject seem to have undergone a complete change, if those 
views are to be regarded as reflected in the legislation 
under Markham. He exhibited all the fervor of his early 
faith in the largest religious liberty. Notwithstanding all 
the trials and persecutions which he had undergone during 
the twelve preceding years for his strenuous advocacy of 
that principle, notwithstanding the proceedings under Govy- 
ernor Fletcher to which presumably he did not consent, and 
the tests imposed by Markham in 1696 in which he certainly 
did acquiesce, he, at the first opportunity, restored his orig- 
inal scheme for securing freedom of conscience in its full- 
est integrity. In the year 1700 he proposed certain laws to 
an Assembly held at New Castle,—notably two,—the first 
entitled “The Law concerning liberty of conscience,” the 
other, “‘ An Act in regard to the attests of certain officers.” 
By these Acts the only qualifications required, both of voters 
and of office-holders, were thenceforth to be that belief in 
God and faith in Jesus Christ which had been made the 
basis of his plan of government by the concessions agreed 
upon in England, and by the laws passed at Chester in 
1682. So determined was he to maintain these provisions 
as a fundamental part of his government, that upon the sur- 
render of the old Charter by the freemen in 1701 he granted 
& new one, in which the provisions in regard to religious 
tests are precisely the same as in the law of 1682. He was 
evidently resolved that this fourth frame of government 
should be the last and best expression of his opinions in 
regard to liberty of conscience, and he therefore solemnly 
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*‘ declared, promised, and granted, for himself and his heirs, 
that the first article of this Charter relating to liberty of 
conscience, and every part and clause thereof, according to 
the true intent and meaning thereof, shall be kept and 
remain without any alteration inviolably for ever.” 

Alas for the fallacy of human hopes and promises! This 
perpetual guarantee did not last two years. William Penn 
had evidently overrated his power of establishing perma- 
nently here either liberty of conscience or any other of 
those peculiar ideas of government which distinguish him 
as a law-giver. His charter never seemed to stand in the 
way when it pleased the authorities at home to carry out an 
Imperial policy in direct violation of its provisions. Even 
at that time, and with that purpose in view, so as to render 
the accomplishment of their object more easy, the Govern- 
ment had introduced into the House of Lords a Bill to take 
away his Charter from him. The fear lest success should 
attend this movement rendered it necessary that he should 
return to England, and his enforced absence from the Prov- 
ince during the critical period which followed was the 
greatest misfortune that could have happened to it. On his 
arrival in England his influence soon put a stop to these 
proceedings. Still, the hostility of those who sought to 
bring all the colonies under the direct control of the Crown 
was not disarmed. In 1702, Queen Anne issued an order 
directing that all those who held any public office in any 
Colony in this country, whether that Colony was royal, 
chartered, or proprietary, should take the tests and make 
the declarations required by the Imperial Toleration Act 
so often referred to. In March, 1703, Colonel Quarry, the 
royal Judge of Admiralty in this District, appeared before 
the Pennsylvania Provincial Council, and, exhibiting the 
Queen’s mandate, requested that the members of the Coun- 
cil, in obedience to it, should at once take the tests and 
make the declarations required. This Colonel Quarry is 
described by some writers as a “ zealous Churchman ;” but 
he is spoken of by Penn, in one of his letters to Logan, in 
terms such as he seldom used even concerning his bitterest 
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enemies, as “ one of the greatest of villains whom God will 
make in this world, I believe, for his lies, falsehood, and 
supreme knavery.” He was, no doubt, a violent enemy of 
Penn, of his government, and of the Quakers generally. 
How far he was responsible for the extension of the Queen’s 
order to this Province, or how far he was in league with 
Lord Cornbury for that purpose, does not appear. The 
members of the Council hesitated in obeying this order. 
They urged, as was natural, that they were magistrates 
chosen in pursuance of the provisions of the Royal Charter 
of Charles II., that they had been duly qualified for the exe- 
cution of their offices, according to the terms of a law passed 
in 1700, under the authority of that Charter, that this law 
had never been disallowed or repealed by the Privy Council 
in England, and that therefore it was in full force, a simple 
order of the Queen not being regarded by them as sufficient 
to supersede the Charter, or the laws made in pursuance of 
it. These remonstrances proved, however, of no avail. The 
members of Council, the Judges, and all the other officers, 
with a weakness and cowardice which strongly excited 
Penn’s indignation when he heard of it, took and subscribed 
the tests as required, and confirmed their act by their oaths 
or affirmations. In October, 1703, the same tests were 
taken by all the members of the Assembly before they en- 
tered upon their duties. The tests were in the words: 


“We and each of us do for himself solemnly promise 
and declare that we will be true and faithful to Queen Anne 
of England, etc. And we do solemnly promise and declare 
that we from our hearts abhor, detest, and renounce as im- 
oe and heretical that damnable doctrine and position that 

rinces excommunicated or deprived by the Pope or any 
other authority of the See of Rome may be deposed or mur- 
dered by their subjects, or any other person whatsoever. 
And we do declare that no foreign prince, person, prelate, 
state, or potentate hath or ought to have any power, juris- 
diction, superiority, pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical 
or spiritual, within the realm of England, or the dominions 
thereunto belonging. 

* And we me each of us do solemnly and sincerely pro- 
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fess and testify that in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per there is no transubstantiation of the elements of bread 
and wine into the body and blood of Christ at or after the 
consecration thereof by any person whatsoever, and that 
the invocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary or any 
other Saint, and the sacrifice of the Mass, as they are now 
used in the Church of Rome, are superstitious and idola- 
trous. 

“ And we and each of us for himself do solemnly profess, 
testify and declare that we do make this declaration in the 
plain and ordinary sense of the words read to us, as they 
are commonly understood by English Protestants, without 
any evasion, equivocation, or mental reservation whatsoever, 
and without any dispensation already granted for this pur- 
pose by the Pope or any other authority whatsoever; and 
without any hope of any such dispensation from any person 
or authority whatsoever, or without thinking that we are 
or can be acquitted before God or man or absolved of this 
Declaration or any part thereof, although the Pope should 
dispense with or annul the same, or declare that it was null 
and void from the beginning. 

* And we the said subscribers, and each of us for him- 
self, do solemnly and sincerely profess faith in God the 
Father, and in Jesus Christ his Eternal Son, the true God, 
and in the Holy Spirit, one God blessed for evermore. And 
we do acknowledge the Holy Scriptures to be given by 
Divine inspiration.” 


It will be remembered that the chief reason given by the 
members of the Council against taking these tests when 
required to do so by the Queen’s order was, that there was 
really no legal authority to impose them, the law of the 
Province passed in 1700 directing the members to be quali- 
fied in a different way. This plea for resistance was soon 
swept away by the Home Government. The authorities in 
Pennsylvania were notified that the Privy Council in Eng- 
land, by virtue of the authority reserved to the King by the 
Charter of disallowing and repealing all laws enacted by the 
Assembly within five years after their passage, had, on the 
seventh of February, 1705, disallowed and repealed many 
laws passed at New Castle by the Assembly in the year 
1700. Among these laws there were two very important 
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ones,—the first the great “law concerning liberty of con- 
science,” in which Penn’s favorite conception of religious 
liberty had been embodied, the other concerning “the at- 
tests of certain officers,” by which the only qualification re- 
quired for office or for voting was a promise of fidelity to 
the Government. In order to show the determination of the 
English Ministry to confine the enjoyment of civil rights in 
this Province to those only who were willing to subscribe to 
the narrowest and most technical religious creed, I quote 
the opinion of Sir Edward Northey, then Attorney-General, 
giving his reasons why the “‘ Law concerning liberty of con- 
science” should be disallowed by the Privy Council : 


*T am of opinion that this law is not fit to be confirmed, 
no regard being had in it to the Christian religion, and also 
for that in the indulgence allowed to the Quakers in Eng- 
land by the Statute of 1 W. & M., c. 18 [the Toleration Act], 
which sort of people are also the principal inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania, they are obliged by declaration to profess 
faith in God, and in Jesus Christ his eternal Son, the true 
God, and in the Holy Spirit, one God blessed for evermore, 
and to acknowledge the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament to be given by Divine inspiration, and also, that 
none can tell what the conscientious practices allowed by 
this Act may extend to.” 


Immediately upon receiving notice of the repeal of this 
Act by the Privy Council (strange and incredible as it may 
seem), the Assembly, wholly forgetful of the lessons and 
example of William Penn, passed a new law concerning 
liberty of conscience, by which it was made to consist in the 
profession of the creed laid down by the Attorney-General 
and found in the Toleration Act. Still stranger was the 
action of the Assembly in regard to another of the repealed 
laws of 1700,—that concerning “ the attests of certain offi- 
cers.” In this same session of 1705 they passed, as a sub- 
stitute for it, an Act to “ascertain the number of members 
of Assembly and to regulate elections,” in which it was pro- 
vided that all members of that body (and its provisions were 
afterwards extended to all who held office of any kind under 
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the Crown or the Proprietary) should, before entering upon 
their duties, make the same declaration of their religious 
faith and take and subscribe the same tests, in totidem verbis, 
as those directed to be taken by Queen Anne in 1702. It 
is difficult to understand how the people in this Province 
should have been willing in 1705 to reverse the whole policy 
of Penn in regard to religious liberty with their own hands, 
and still more difficult to explain why these laws should 
have remained in full force upon our statute-book up to 
the date of the Revolution, the only modification which I 
can discover being the substitution of an oath of abjuration 
of the Pretender in 1724 for the declaration of the peculiar 
form of belief in the Trinity required by the Act of 1705. 
The letters of Logan to Penn at this period throw no light 
on this subject. They speak of the action of the Assembly 
in October, 1705, “in re-enacting those thirty-six laws 
(passed in the year 1700) which the Attorney-General ob- 
jected against, with the amendments he desires, and in 
unanimously resolving to provide for the support of Gov- 
ernment.” But there is not a word concerning the most 
momentous change (as we must now regard it) made by 
their legislation in the civil status of the inhabitants up to 
their final separation from the mother-country by the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

The subscription to these tests was not a mere formality, 
as oaths of office, as they are called, now commonly are. 
They were looked upon as a definite profession of faith con- 
cerning the most disputed points of theology, and such a 
profession in asmall community where each man’s religious 
opinions were known, and in a day when the profession of 
a creed implied much more than it does now, was likely to 
be regarded as a pretty severe test. At all events, these 
tests embodied doctrines some of which must have been 
very distasteful to those who took them during the seventy 
years they were in force, to say nothing of the opposition 
of the Quakers to tests or creeds in any form. Still, they 
were made the door of admission to every public post of 
honor, trust, and emolument in the Province. An official 
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record of those who took them was carefully kept, and is 
still preserved. There are in the custody of this Society, 
and in private hands, manuscript books called “ Qua.irica- 
TioN Books,” in which you will find the signatures of all 
persons who ever held office in this Province from the year 
1722 down to October, 1775, or nearly six months after the 
battle of Lexington was fought,—these signatures being 
appended to the Declarations and Tests imposed by the 
Queen’s order in 1702, and made further obligatory by 
the Provincial Act of 1705. I ought, however, to repeat 
that an oath of abjuration of the Pretender must have 
been at one time substituted for the profession of belief 
in the Trinity required by the Act of 1705, but when, and 
for what reason, I have been unable to discover. These 
signatures include the names of the Governors, Members, 
‘and Clerks of the Provincial Council and of the Assembly, 
Judges, Mayors, Chief Burgesses throughout the Province, 
Sheriffs, Coroners, Receivers-General, Collectors of Cus- 
toms, Officers of the Regiments of Associators, the Trus- 
tees, Provost, and Professors of the College of Philadelphia, 
etc., etc. 

In regard to the history of the naturalization of foreign- 
ers here, it has been already stated that one of the first 
measures taken by Penn on his arrival was, by a law passed 
at Chester, to naturalize the Swedes and the Dutch whom he 
found here. No objection seems to have been made by the 
Home authorities to the exercise of such a power. But in 
the year 1700 an Act was passed giving to the Proprietary 
power to naturalize all foreigners coming to this Province. 
This was one of the thirty-six Acts of Assembly passed in 
1700, which was disallowed and repealed by the Privy Coun- 
cil in 1705. The reason given by the Attorney-General for 
this action is this: ‘“‘ The Proprietary has no such power by 
his grant [that is, his charter], and I think it not right that 
he should give it to himself by this Act.” In 1708 the As- 
sembly, probably on some hint that the difficulty about natu- 
ralizing foreigners really arose from a fear lest they might 
be Catholics, passed an Act naturalizing by name the most 
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prominent Germans who had settled at Germantown, giving 
as the reason therefor that these people were Protestants 
who had either sworn to the test and subscribed the Decla- 
ration, or were ready to do so. In the years 1729, 1730, 
1734, and 1787 similar special Acts of naturalization were 
passed, and the same reasons were given for enacting them. 
In 1742 a general Act was passed providing for the natu- 
ralization of those foreigners who had lived seven years in 
the Province, who were Protestants, aud who showed their 
Protestantism by their willingness to take the Tests and 
subscribe the Declaration. This law remained in force 
until the time of the Revolution, and of course excluded all 
foreign-born Catholics, Jews, or Socinians from the rights 
of citizenship. 

The same exclusive policy prevailed in regard to the hold- 
ing of land on which churches were erected. In 1730 was - 
passed “ An Act for enabling Religious Societies of Prot- 
estants to purchase lands for Burying-grounds, Churches, 
Houses of Worship, and Schools,” and it was provided that 
any Declaration of Trust theretofore made by individuals 
for such purposes should be executed, leaving, of course, 
property held by any individual for the use of the Catholics 
without legal protection. 

It is obvious from the outline which has been given of 
Provincial legislation that our fathers were determined that 
no one should hold office in Pennsylvania unless he was an 
orthodox Protestant according to the standard of orthodoxy 
which then prevailed, that Protestants alone should have a 
legal right to hold church property, or any property devoted 
to charitable uses, and that no foreign Catholic should be 
naturalized. All this was certainly in direct contravention 
of the well-known policy of William Penn, and of the prin- 
ciple of liberty of conscience embodied by him in the legis- 
lation of 1682 and 1701. How is this change of opinion and 
of action on the part of the successors and companions of 
Penn to be accounted for? One thing is clear: the history 
of the period fails to show that the people of this Prov- 
ince were ever dissatisfied with this legislation, or that they 
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suffered any practical inconvenience in consequence of it. I 
have searched through the long list of vexatious complaints 
made by the Assembly at various times against the adminis- 
tration of Penn and his successors, and I have failed to find 
among them the slightest hint that the restrictive measures 
against Catholics were regarded by any one as a grievance. 
Indeed, the only appeal I have discovered to Penn’s legisla- 
tion in favor of liberty of conscience as a means of protect- 
ing civil rights is in a Protest made by the Quakers in 1775 
against being forced into the military service. They say that 
Penn’s Charter of 1701 provided that “no person living 
peaceably and justly in civil society should be molested or 
prejudiced by his religious persuasion in matters of faith or 
worship.” They then go on to argue that compulsory mili- 
tary service would be a violation of that clause of the Charter 
which provides “that no one shall be compelled to do or 
suffer any thing contrary to his religious persuasion.” 

The law of 1705 imposing religious tests, and the other 
restrictive measures, if we are to judge by an examination 
of “The Votes of the Assembly,” were adopted without 
discussion or opposition, and they formed, from the time of 
their adoption, the settled and unquestioned policy of the 
Province until it ceased to exist at the Revolution. If we 
consult our historians, they all tell the same story. Frank- 
lin’s “ Historical Review,” which is one long-continued growl 
at the Proprietary government from the beginning, never 
alludes to the subject, while Proud and Gordon, and the 
many biographers of Penn who are disposed to take a highly 
favorable view of his character and of the government which 
he established here, are equally silent. When the rela- 
tions between the Colonies and the mother-country became 
strained, and remonstrance after remonstrance against the 
grievances from which the Colonists suffered poured in upon 
the King and the House of Commons, we cannot find in any 
of the petitions, either of the Continental Congress or of the 
Provincial Assembly, the slightest complaint against the 
policy of confining the full enjoyment of civil rights to 
persons of one religious creed. Yet this policy was essen- 
VoL. 1x.—27 
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tially an Imperial policy, imposed like the laws of trade upon 
the Colonies for Imperial purposes, and it could have been 
uprooted at any time by Imperial legislation. 

It is not to be denied that there was less difference of 
opinion existing on this subject between the mother-country 
and her Colonies than upon almost any other relating to 
the administration of government. A grievance such as I 
have described would in our day, when by a sort of political 
atavism we have gone back to Penn’s principles and practice 
in regard to liberty of conscience, rouse at least as much 
indignation and opposition as an attempt to impose taxes 
upon us without our consent. But we are not to judge our 
forefathers by our standard. To them the value of religious 
liberty as a practical principle of government was not price- 
less, as it seems to us, and Penn’s voice proclaiming it 
became literally, after the early enthusiasm had cooled, like 
“that of the Prophet crying in the wilderness.” Nothing 
is more suggestive than the opinion expressed by James 
Logan (certainly the most enlightened man in the Province) 
in a letter to Penn concerning the Charter of 1701, by which 
freedom of conscience had been guaranteed perpetually. 
“Be pleased,” he says, ‘not to set such a value as thou dost 
upon the Charter granted, for most are of opinion it is not 
worth so many pence, and if mine were asked, I should still 
rate it much lower.” 

The people here, as in the other Colonies, were intensely 
Protestant, and although a large majority of them professed 
to hold Penn’s principles, they retained in a great measure 
the hereditary hatred and distrust of the doctrines and wor- 
ship of the Catholics which centuries of religious feuds had 
bred in England. They were evidently satisfied to extend 
the principle of toleration as far here as had been done in 
England, but no farther. The Catholics were few in number 
(not fourteen hundred in the year 1757), they were of course 
very feeble, and doubtless thought it most prudent not to 
put forward any claims on the score of religious liberty. 
At any rate they were silent, probably satisfied if they were 
not molested in their worship. 
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There was another and a special reason why animosity 
against Catholics and unwillingness to trust them with any 
power were kept alive in this Province. During the first 
sixty years of the last century this continent, as is well 
known, was the seat of wars between England and France, 
—wars begun indeed in Europe, but waged here also for the 
purpose of extending the Colonial possessions and power 
of these rival nations. France had all the advantages of a 
military power. She controlled our present northern fron- 
tier, she had established a chain of fortified posts from the 
Lakes to the Ohio, she was leagued with the Indians, and 
she boldly avowed her purpose to attack and subjugate the 
English Colonies on the Atlantic coast. Throughout the 
Colonies and in England there was a general feeling that 
French conquest meant not merely subjection to the French 
Crown, but the establishment here of the Roman Catholic 
religion with all its claims. However chimerical these fears 
on the part of the Colonists may appear to us now, they 
were very real to our fathers, who had been taught that des- 
potism and popery were convertible terms. Every means 
was employed to rouse public opinion so that the Province 
might be fully prepared to resist the threatened invasion. 
The French were represented not merely as enemies, but 
also, what was probably much worse in the eyes of many, 
as Catholics, and thus the intensely strong Protestant feel- 
ing of the Colonists was appealed to, not unsuccessfully, in 
stimulating a warlike enthusiasm. So deep was this feeling, 
at least in Pennsylvania, which seemed of all the Colonies 
the most exposed to an invasion, that strong efforts were 
made by the leading men of the Province to convince the 
people that Protestantism and allegiance to the British 
Crown were inseparably connected. 

In 1754 a Society was established here called the German 
Society, by such sober-minded citizens as Dr. Franklin, the 
Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, the patriarch of the Lutheran Churches 
in this country, and the Rev. Dr. Smith, then Provost of the 
College, the object of which was to establish schools for the 
children of German settlers upon what was then the frontier 
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of the Province, where they might be taught the knowledge 
of God, and be made loyal subjects of what was called “ the 
Sacred Protestant Throne of Great Britain,” and thus be 
saved from the machinations of “ French and Popish emis- 
saries.”” These schools were so successfully supported that 
at one time no fewer than seven hundred children were 
taught in them. 

But a mighty change in men’s opinions on this subject 
took place as the Revolution drew nigh. The Provincial 
Conference which undertook in the early part of the year 
1776, at the request of the Continental Congress, to call a 
Convention to frame a State Constitution, resolved that 
every Delegate elected to that Convention should, before he 
entered upon his duties, take and subscribe the following 
profession of his religious faith: “I, A. B., profess faith in 
God the Father, and in Jesus Christ his Eternal Son, the 
true God, and in the Holy Spirit, one God blessed for ever- 
more, and I acknowledge the Holy Scriptures to be given 
by Divine inspiration.” I cannot tell whether the Conven- 
tion obeyed the mandate of the Conference, but it is certain 
that in searching for some test which should be a proper 
qualification for office under the new order of things it could 
find none better than the old one which had been laid down 
by Penn in his Charter of 1701, viz., an acknowledgment of 
a belief in one God and in the Divine inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures, and accordingly they adopted it. Thus was 
the memory of William Penn vindicated, and his great prin- 
ciple of liberty of conscience found at last a perpetual place 
in that very instrument of government which had for its main 
object the disowning forever of his authority and that of 
his heirs in every other respect. The complete change of 
public opinion became every day more apparent. Not only 
was a Catholic priest (afterwards Bishop Carroll, of Balti- 
more) sent in company with Dr. Franklin and Mr. Chase at 
the outset of the Revolution, with the unanimous concur- 
rence of the Continental Congress, to persuade the French 
Catholics in Canada to join the revolt, but in 1779 an Act 
was passed by our State Legislature reorganizing the Col- 
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lege of Philadelphia and appointing new Trustees, one of 
whom was to be, as the Act described him, “ the Senior 
Minister of the Roman Churches in Philadelphia.” Hence 
it happened that the Rev. Father Farmer, a Jesuit, was, 
probably, the first Catholic, and, certainly, the first Catholic 
priest, who ever held civil office in Pennsylvania. 

In regard to the attitude of William Penn himself to- 
wards these religious tests after they had been established 
here by Provincial law, there is some obscurity. It is clear 
that he regarded the Queen’s order imposing them upon 
the officers of government in this Province as illegal, be- 
cause it contravened the rights conferred by his Charter. 
On this subject he speaks in a letter to Logan, dated 4th 
October, 1703, in no uncertain terms. “ Why should you 
obey,” he says, “ any order obtained by the Lords of Trade 
or otherwise which is not according to Patent, or law here, 
or the laws in your own country which are to govern you 
until repealed? . . . If you will resign the laws, customs, 
and usages tamely, instead of persisting till you see what 
becomes of the laws now with the Attorney-General, I can- 
not help it; but a decent refusal were wisest.” When the 
Assembly in 1705, by its own unquestioned authority, re- 
pudiated the principle of liberty of conscience established 
by him in the Charter of 1701, Penn does not seem to have 
complained or remonstrated. If he acquiesced in it, it may 
perhaps be said that he had no choice. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that a man who had done and suffered what few 
men have done and suffered to establish the principle of re- 
ligious liberty as the basis of civil government, who had 
confirmed his faith in it, after it had been departed from 
here under the rule of Fletcher and of Markham, by grant- 
ing a new Charter, in which he declared that this principle 
“ shall be kept and remain without any alteration inviolably 
for ever,”—I say it is hardly conceivable that such a man, 
with such a character and such a career, should have so 
changed his views between the years 1701 and 1705 as to 
approve of the legislation of the latter year in regard to 
religious tests. There is no evidence that he ever did ap- 
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prove of this measure, and all the presumptions seem to 
me opposed to such a conclusion. 

It must not be forgotten, too, that in the year 1705 Penn 
was hardly a free agent in the administration of the affairs 
of his Province. He had been for a number of years deeply 
in debt,—a debt contracted by his generous attempt to 
carry on the government of non-paying Pennsylvania with 
his own private resources. As far back as the year 1696 
he had conveyed the Province to Philip Ford in considera- 
tion of a large sum of money loaned by him, by what was 
technically a Deed of Sale, although Penn always insisted 
that the conveyance was intended by the parties to it simply 
as a pledge or security for the money borrowed. Ford 
having died, his family claimed that the Province belonged 
to them, and called upon Penn to confirm the sale. A long 
litigation followed, by which Penn was worried and har- 
assed beyond endurance, and this was undoubtedly the im- 
mediate cause of that premature decay of his mental facul- 
ties by which his later life was clouded. One thing was 
made very clear during the progress of this lawsuit, and 
that was that his private fortune, added to the money which 
was so grudgingly voted by the Assembly of Pennsylvania, 
would not suffice to support the government of the Prov- 
ince. In this unhappy condition there was but one means 
which he could take to extricate himself from what ap- 
peared to be hopeless debt, and that was the sale of his 
Province to the Crown and the surrender of his Charter. 
He was engaged in negotiations with the Government for 
this purpose at the time when the Act of 1705 was passed. 
And if it met with no open opposition or remonstrance 
from him, it may be that one of the reasons for such a 
course was his conviction that had he acted differently he 
would have defeated his plans for the surrender of his 
Charter and the sale of the Province. He was therefore 
silent; but we must not infer that his silence was of that 
kind which gives consent. The condition of his mind in the 
beginning of 1705 is well described in a letter to Logan. 
“T can hardly be brought,” he says, “to turn my back 
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entirely upon a place the Lord so specially brought to my 
hand and has hitherto preserved from the proud swellings 
of many waters, both there and here. My surrender of 
government is before the Lords [of Trade], . . . I can do 
no more. And what with the load of your unworthy spirits 
there, and some not much better here, with my poor son’s 
going into the Army or Navy as well as getting into Parlia- 
ment, tho’ so many checks and tests upon his morals as well 
as education, with the loads of debt hardly to be answered 
from the difficulty of getting in what I have a right to of 
twice their value, which is starving in the midst of bread, 
my head and heart are filled sufficiently with trouble. Yet 
the Lord holds up my head, and Job’s over-righteous and 
mistaken friends have not sunk my soul from its confidence 
in God.” It is asad and melancholy reflection that Penn’s 
“ Holy Experiment” failed, as so many noble enterprises 
have done, not from a lack of faith on the part of the pro- 
jector, but from a lack of money. 

Still, it may be doubted whether even if Penn had been 
a free agent, and as such able to control the legislation of 
his Province, he could in the long run have withstood the 
pressure of the authority of the Imperial government in this 
matter of religious tests. That authority was then based 
upon the theory of the absolute supremacy of Parliament 
over the Colonies, and had been formally declared by an Act 
passed in 1696 in these terms: “ All laws, by-laws, usages, 
and customs which shall be in practice in any of the planta- 
tions repugnant to any law made or to be made in this 
Kingdom relative to the said plantations shall be void and 
of no effect.” We may be quite sure that no consideration 
for the wishes of the people of this Province or any respect 
for the principles of its Founder would have availed in the 
smallest degree to prevent the adoption of any measures 
here which Imperial policy, in the opinion of the Ministry, 
might dictate. The Royal Charter would have proved no 
obstacle, for bitter experience here had taught that Char- 
ters to Colonies might be overridden, superseded, and those 
who held rights granted by them forced to a surrender 
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whenever it pleased the Home government to think that an 
undesirable spirit of independence was growing up under 
them. There was indeed always a large party in England 
which maintained up to the time of the Revolution that the 
principle of Royal or Parliamentary supremacy was equally 
applicable to ecclesiastical as to civil affairs in the Colonies. 
By this party it was assumed more and more distinctly as time 
went on, that the English Church establishment by virtue of 
the Royal supremacy necessarily extended to all the Colo- 
nies as dominions of the Crown, and that those who there 
dissented from that Church were not entitled to any other 
legal toleration, no matter what might be the Provincial 
legislation on the subject, than that accorded to Dissenters 
in England. Even Protestants were supposed by many to 
be at the mercy of a prerogative which was exercised here, 
fortunately, with great caution. Besides, the revival of the 
High Church feeling under Queen Anne, and afterwards, the 
intense hatred of the heir of the Stuarts, not merely because 
he was a Pretender to the Crown, but because he was a 
Catholic and his chief adherents were Catholics, not only 
made dissent of any kind a very unfashionable practice in 
England, but developed also a strong anti-papal feeling 
there. All the restrictive measures which had been adopted 
to check dissent, and to exclude the Catholics even from a 
toleration of their worship, were rigidly enforced in England 
during the first half of the last century. Of course a policy 
so strictly adhered to in the mother-country could not have 
been departed from by the Colonies even if they had desired 
to do so. In point of fact there was no open conflict on this 
subject here. The one thing about which the Colonists were 
in earnest which found favor in the eyes of Englishmen was 
their zeal for a Protestantism which, whatever might be its 
defects, never failed to exclude Catholics from all public 
offices. If the people of Pennsylvania had not profited by 
the lesson taught them by the proceedings of the Royal 
officers against Dissenters, Protestant and Catholic, in Col- 
onies under immediate subjection to the Crown, like New 
York or New Jersey, and seized the opportunity to place 
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by their own legislation their policy in this matter in har- 
mony with that of the Imperial government, it is highly 
probable that they would soon have discovered that their 
Charter presented a feeble barrier against the determination 
of the Home government to compel a uniformity of action 
on this subject throughout the English dominions. 


This slight contribution to our knowledge of Provincial 
history has been made because it would seem that serious 
misconceptions widely prevail in regard to our fathers’ rela- 
tions to the general subject of religious toleration. While 
the truth must dispel some illusions, it can only convince us 
that although the government of this Province was undoubt- 
edly distinguished above that of all the other Colonies for 
its mildness and clemency, yet its Quaker inhabitants did 
share the opinion of the whole world at that time, that an 
orthodox faith was an essential qualification for civil office. 
And it must not be forgotten, as we have said, that if different 
ideas on this subject had prevailed here it would have been 
impossible to make them the basis of a settled policy in this 
Province. How far the conviction that any effort in that 
direction would have been frustrated by the Home govern- 
ment discouraged any attempt at change it is impossible 
to say. It is hard to believe that a man like Franklin, for 
instance, would at any time have approved of religious tests 
for office; yet Franklin’s name is attached over and over 
again in the Qualification Books to the Declaration of Faith 
which he was forced by law to make when he entered upon 
the duties of the various offices which he held. He must 
have been literally forced to take such a test, for we find 
him on the first opportunity, when the people of this Com- 
monwealth determined to declare their independence alike 
of the Penn family and of the Crown of Great Britain, raising 
his voice against the imposition of such tests as had been 
taken during the Provincial period. Franklin was the Pres- 
ident and the ruling spirit of the Convention which framed 
the State Constitution of 1776, and to his influence has gen- 
erally been ascribed the very mild form of test which by 
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that instrument was substituted for the old one. Whatever 
we may have done in our Provincial days, it is certain that 
Pennsylvania was the first of all the States which, as an 
independent Commonwealth, dispensed with the religious 
tests which were required to be taken throughout the Colo- 
nies when we were subjects of Great Britain. As friends 
of religious toleration and as Pennsylvanians, we certainly 
ought to be satisfied when we can claim our Founder, Wil- 
liam Penn, as the great modern apostle of liberty of con- 
science; Dr. Franklin, as soon as he was free to act, as its 
great champion; and a Constitution of government the first 
in history in which that principle, as we now understand it 
and have practised it during the last century, was embodied 
as the expression of the popular will. 
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VIRGINIA CAROLORUM: 
THE CoLony puaine THE Days oF CHARLES THE FIRST AND SECOND. 
BY EDWARD D. NEILL. 
(Continued from page 317.) 


CHAPTER THIRD. 
Affairs from A.D. 1630 to A.p. 1634. 


John Harvey when commissioned as Governor of Vir- 
ginia, was knighted, in accordance with the custom com- 
menced at the appointment of Governor Yeardley. He 
remained in England for some time, and applied for an in- 
crease of the emoluments and privileges of his office. He 
also requested that the city of London, as before, might be 
permitted to send over one hundred friendless boys and 
girls, and that six ministers conformable to the Church of 
England might be procured for the Colony. 

The Privy Council, in reply to petitions presented, allowed 
the colonists to hold a legislative assembly, whose ordi- 
nances would not be valid without the King’s approval, and 
agreed that Christian ministers could go to Virginia, pro- 
vided the settlements which invited them would assume 
their support. 

Early in the year 1630, after a tedious voyage by way of 
Cape Verd, Governor Harvey reached Jamestown, but on 
account of unusual sickness among the planters he did not 
convene the General Assembly until a week before Easter 
Sunday. 

At this time, Francis West, late acting Governor, William 
Claiborne, and William Tucker, Councillors, were in Eng- 
land. The Assembly met on March 24, 1629-30, O.8., and, 
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as had been the custom, the oath of allegiance and suprem- 
acy was taken by the delegates.! 

Harvey did not manifest the conciliatory spirit of his 
immediate predecessors, Yeardley and Wyatt. He walked 
among the colonists, as he did the quarter-deck of a ship of 
war, and desired to impress the settlers with the idea that 
he was a viceroy. His arrogance and arbitrary course im- 
mediately engendered opposition, and a people’s party was 
the result. His unpopularity was increased by the alacrity 
displayed in assisting Lord Baltimore in establishing a Prov- 
ince out of a large and fertile portion of Virginia. The 
day after the Assembly convened there appears to have been 
some discussion as to the propriety of Lord Baltimore’s 
project, and Thomas Tindall, for calling Lord Baltimore a 
liar, and threatening to knock him down, was placed in the 
pillory for two hours.” 

John Pott, the acting Governor at the time of Harvey’s 
arrival, was an educated physician, careless in business, fond 
of good living, and a jovial companion.* He had pardoned 
Edward Wallis, who had been convicted of murder, and re- 
stored his privileges. He was also charged with keeping 
some cattle which did not belong to him. Harvey had not 
been at Jamestown but a few weeks, when he ordered Pott’s 
arrest, who was at his plantation called Harrope, seven miles 
from Jamestown. 

He appeared before the General Court on the 9th of July, 

? The Councillors present at this Assembly were Dr. John Pott, Wil- 
liam Ferrar, and Samuel Mathews. A few weeks later Captain John 
West, Hen. Finch, Christopher Cowling, Captain Richard Stephens, 
Captain John Utie, and Captain Nath. Basse were members of his 
Council. 

* Henning, I. 522. 

® George Sandys, on April 9, 1628, in a letter to Samuel Wrote, of 
London, alluding to Pott, writes: “I have given from time to time the 
best councell I am able, at the first, he kept companie too much with his 
inferiours, who hung upon him while his good liquor lasted. After, he 
consorted with Captaine Whitacres a man of no good example, with 
whom he is gone into Kicotan, yet wheresoever he bee, he shall not bee 
without reach of my care, nor want for any thing that I, or my credit 
can procure him.”— Virginia Vetusta, p. 127. 
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1630, and before a jury of thirteen was tried for stealing 
cattle. The first day was occupied in pleading, and Kings- 
mell,' an old planter, testified adversely. The next day Pott 
declared that the witness was unreliable and hypocritical, 
and told the story of Gusman of Alfrach, the rogue.” 

The jury declared him guilty, but Governor Harvey de- 
clined to pronounce judgment until he consulted the King, 
and he wrote to England that Pott was “the only physician 
in the Colony skilled in epidemical diseases,” and suggested 
that his estate should be restored in view of his long resi- 
dence, and the value of his services. Elizabeth, the Doc- 
tor’s wife, impelled by affection, after a dangerous voyage 
reached London in September, after an absence of ten years, 
and with earnestness pleaded for her husband. The case 
was referred to commissioners, who reported that the con- 
demning of Doctor Pott “for felony was very rigorous, if 
not erroneous,” and recommended his pardon, which the 
King granted. 

During the autumn of this year an expedition of two hun- 
dred men under Captain Mathews was sent to search for 
mines beyond the Falls of James River, but overtaken by 
winter, returned without important results. 

William Claiborne continued during the whole of this 
year in England. John Winthrop and associates, in 1630, 


1 A Richard Kingsmell, a planter on the neck of land near Jamestown, 
came in 1610 in the ship Delaware ; his wife Jane, in 1616, arrived in the 
Susan. 

? Reference may be to the hypocrite and Spanish spy, Don Juan, of 
the house of Gusman, who with Captain Henry Duffield was employed 
by the King of Spain to go to England and burn ships with wild-fire. 
Don Juan Gusman, in his narrative, declared that he reached Ireland 
in a ship, and was seized by the servants of Mahona, and taken to his 
castle, and from thence was sent to the Earl of Desmond, where he was 
examined by a legate of the Pope, and escaped suspicion by a forged 
passport, and then went to Limerick, where he attended the Church of 
England and assisted to expel cattle stealers. This story was a tissue of 
falsehoods. In April, 1594, his companion, Henry Duffield, and a son 
of the Earl of Desmond were confined in the Tower of London, charged 
with burning Her Majesty’s ships at Chatham, at the instigation of the 
King of Spain. 
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entered Massachusetts Bay and settled Boston, and the next 
spring his friends in London contracted with Claiborne, 
still there, to bring to Boston, from Virginia, forty tons of 
“Indian wheat.” A son of Winthrop writes from London 
to his father: “‘ This corne we understand they buy of the 
natives there for trucke, there is a great store all alongst the 
coast from a little to the southward of you, to Florida be- 
yond, to be had for toyes, beades, coper, tools, knives, glass, 
and such like.” ? 

On the 16th of May, 1631, the King issued a commission 
to his “ trusty and well beloved William Cleyborne one of 
the Council, and Secretary of State for our Colony of Vir- 
ginia, and some other adventurers,” to keep an interchange 
of trade with Nova Scotia and New England, and to trade 
for furs and corn “in any region for which there is not 
already a patent granted to others for sole trade.” Under 
this permit, Claiborne returned to Virginia and established 
trading posts at Kent Island, in Chesapeake Bay, and at 
Palmer’s Island, in Susquehanna River. 

Among those prominent at this period in colonizing Vir- 
ginia was Daniel Gookin,? of Carrigoline, a few miles south of 
Cork, on the shores of Cork Harbor, Ireland. In 1621 he 
determined to begin a plantation in Virginia, near that of 
his friend, Sir William Newce,’ and his brother, Thomas 
Newce. 

In August of that year the London Company wrote to the 
Governor of Virginia that Gookin was about to transport 
cattle from Ireland, and used these words: “ Let him have 
very good tobacco for his cowes now at his first voidage, for 
if he make a good return it may be the occasion of a trade 


1 John Winthrop, Jr., in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 5th series, Vol. VIII. 
p. 30. 

? He was the son of John Gookin, of Ripple Court, Kent County, Eng- 
land, and, with his brother Sir Vincent, settled in Ireland. Vincent 
settled at Bandon, Cork County. 

5 Captain, afterward Sir William Newce, laid out a suburb of Bandon 
called Newce’s Town, and in 1613 was Mayor of Bandon. He was ap- 
pointed Marshal of Virginia, and in October, 1622, arrived there at 
Newport News (perhaps Newport Newce), and svon died. 
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with you from those parts [Ireland] not only with cattle, 
but with most of those commodities you want, att better 
and easier rates, than we, from hence, shall be able.” 

Gookin, in November, arrived at Newport News in the 
ship “ Flying Hart,” Cornelius Johnson, a Dutchman, being 
master thereof, and established a plantation, where he made 
a brave stand against the Indians the following March. 
Soon after the massacre, Governor Wyatt and wife paid him 
a visit, and he returned to England in the ship which brought 
the news of the slaughter of more than three hundred of the 
settlers. In 1623 the ship “‘ Providence” brought more ser- 
vants for his land, and he may have been a passenger, but 
after this time he does not appear to have been a resident 
for any long period. It is probable his son Daniel attended 
to affairs in Virginia, while he looked after his interests 
in England and Ireland. In a petition dated March 11, 
1631, he mentions that he has been “ for many years a great 
well-wisher to new plantations, and a planter and adventurer 
in most of them,” and asks for a grant of a certain island 
which he “is credibly informed lies between the 50th and 
65th degree of north latitude, named St. Brandon or Isle 
de Verd, about three leagues from the Blasques of Ireland.” 
De Vries, the Dutch captain, writes that on the 20th of 
March, 1633, he “anchored at evening, before Newport 
Snuw, where lived a gentleman of the name of Goegen.” 
[Gookin. ] 

On the 21st of June, 1631, died the great adventurer, 
Captain John Smith, whose stories were as wonderful as 
those of the traveller Coryat. During the brief period he 
lived in Virginia he quarrelled with Francis West, brother 
of Lord Delaware, and others, and was sent home in dis- 
grace.’ In a letter to Earl of Salisbury, Lord High Treas- 
urer, dated October 4, 1609, from Captain Johan Ratcliffe,? 
is the following: ‘ We heard yt all the Counsell were dead, 


1 Spelman’s Relation, quoted, p. 297. 

? The entire letter, from the original in the British Public Record 
Office, has been published in the American Antiquarian Society Pro- 
ceedings for 1870. 
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but Captain Smith the President who reigned sole governor, 
without assistants, and would at first admitt of no councell 
but himselfe. This man is sent home to answere some mis- 
deamenors whereof I persuade me he can scarcly clear him- 
self from great imputation of blame.” 

Wingfield mentions that he had been a beggar in Ireland, 
and in a letter to Lord Bacon, in 1618, Smith writes relative 
to his schemes: “Should I present it to the Biskayers, 
French, or Hollanders, they have made me large offers, but 
Nature doth binde me thus to begge at home, whom strangers 
have pleased to make a comander abroad.” In a descrip- 
tion of New England which accompanied this letter he also 
wrote: “ Lett not the povertie of the author cause the action 
to be less respected who desyre no better fortune than he 
would find there. In the interim I humbly desyre yo’ 
Honor and be pleased to grace me with the title of y* Ld’ps 
servant. Not that I desyre to strut upp the rest of my dayes, 
in the chamber of ease and idleness, but that thereby I may 
be the better countenance for this my most desyred voyage.” 

After Smith had published a book on Virginia, George 
Percy, who had lived more than five years in the Colony, 
wrote! to his brother, the Earl of Northumberland, of a 
work containing “many entreaties wherein the Author 
hathe nott spared to apropriate many deserts to himselfe 
w™ he never p’formed and stuffed his relacyons w™ so many 
falseties and malycyous detractions.” 

George, Earl of Kildare, wrote to the Secretary of State 
on April 21, 1630, that he had chosen a Captain Smith to 
live with him, “ who, through unfortunate disasters in his 
Majesty’s service is a subject of pity.” The Virginia Com- 
pany, after he came back from Jamestown, never gave him 
their confidence, and he was used for a time by the New 
England companies. In his last days he was befriended by 
Sir Samuel Saltonstall, Kt., a relative of Sir Richard Salton- 
stall, Kt., one of the founders of Massachusetts. Wye, the 
son of Samuel, a graduate of Oxford, in a translation of a 

1See Virginia Vetusta, published by Munsell, Albany, New York, 
1885. 
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History of the World, by Hondius, published in 1635, in- 
serted a portrait of Smith. 

The quaint historian, Thomas Fuller, who knew Smith, 
gave the following estimate of his General History: “ From 
the Turks in Europe he passed to the Pagans in America, 
where such his perils, preservations, dangers, deliverances 
they seem to most men above belief, to some beyond truth. 
Yet we have two witnesses to attest them, the prose, and 
the pictures, both, in his own book, and it soundeth much to 
the diminution of his deeds that he alone is the herald to 
publish and proclaim them.” 

The remains of Smith were interred in Saint Rennieted 8 
Church, chiefly erected by the ancestors of the Popham 
family, next to a fair and large inn, without Newgate, called 
the Saracen’s Head, where, an old chronicler mentions, “ the 
carriers of Oxford do lodge and are there on Wednesday, or 
almost any day;” and here Smith, in the poverty of his last 
days, may have often lounged, an appropriate place to tell 
the story of his taking three Turks’ heads. 

But a few days after his burial the Privy Council ap- 
pointed a new commission “to consider how the plantation 
of Virginia now standeth, and to consider what commodity 
may be raised in those parts.” The Commissioners were 
chiefly members of the old London Company,’ and George 
Sandys, who had returned from Jamestown, wished to be 
secretary of the body. 

Some of the founders of Boston and the adjacent towns in 


1 Rymer, Vol. XIX. p. 301. The Commissioners were : 


Earl of Dorset, Sir Kenelm Digby, Kt., 
“ Danby, “ John Zouch, = 
Sir John Coke, Kt., “ John Davis, od 
“ Robert Killigrew, Kt., John Bankes, Esq., 
“ Thos. Roe, = Samuel Wrote, Esq., 
“ Robert Heath, e George Sandys, Esq., 
“ Heneage Finch, “ John Wolstenholme, Esq., 
“ Dudley Digges, “ Nicholas Ferrar, vi 
“ John Wolstenholme, Kt., Gabriel Barber, - 
“ Francis Wyatt, = John Ferrar, 6 
“ John Brook, - Thomas Gibb, 


VoL. 1x.—28 
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Massachusetts were connected by social and family ties with 
the leading planters in the valley of the James River. Rich- 
ard, the eldest son of Sir Richard Saltonstall, Kt., in No- 
vember, 1631, visited Virginia, on his way to England to be 
married.’ 

Herbert Pelham, born in 1546, married the sister of Lord 
Delaware, Governor-General, and Francis West, Deputy 
Governor of Virginia. His son Herbert, by his first wife, 
in 1599, married Penelope, another sister. Her daughter, 
also named Penelope, married in Boston, the well-known 
Governor Richard Bellingham, and her son Herbert, born 
in 1600, was the first treasurer of Harvard College. The 
daughter of Herbert married Governor Josiah Winslow, of 
Boston. 

William Brewster, the leader of the Plymouth separatists, 
when a young man was in the service of William Davison, 
Ambassador of Queen Elizabeth at the Hague, and while 
there an elder of the Presbyterian Church at Delft,’ and 
soon after he landed on the New England coast, Christopher, 
the second son of his employer, arrived at Jamestown, as 
Secretary of the Virginia Colony. 

A vigorous effort was made to restore the charter of the 
old Virginia Company by the Ferrars and others, but the 
colonists, who at the time of its abrogation preferred the 
officers appointed by the London Corporation, to the place- 
hunters sent over by the King, had begun to reap the fruits 
of their own industry, and were more independent, and 
they were opposed to any step that would again make them 
the serfs of London merchants. While a new charter was 


1 In Hotten’s List of Passengers in the Suzan and Ellin, for New 
England, appear the names of Richard Saltonstall, 23 years, his wife 
Merriall, 22 years, and babe Merriall, 9 months old; also the following: 
“May 15, 1635 Penelopy Pelham 16 yers, to passe to her brother plan- 
tacon.” 

? William Boswell, then Ambassador at the Hague, on March 18, 1633, 
wrote of the distressed state of church government among the merchant 
adventurers at Delft, that it was entirely Presbyterian, and continued: 
“Mr. Davison Queen Elizabeth’s ambassador was an Elder in this 
church.” — Cal. State Papers. 
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prepared, the King, at the last, wisely refused his ap- 
proval.' 

Before the close of the year 1632, trading vessels fre- 
quently passed from Virginia to New England. The bark 
“ Warwick,” of about eighty tons burthen, with ten pieces 
of ordnance, under Captain Walter Neale, was sent by Lon- 
don merchants in March, 1630, “for the discovery of the 
great Lake in New England, so to have intercepted the trade 
of beaver,” and arrived about the 1st of June at Piscataqua. 
After returning to England, the owners sent her again with 
“‘a factor to take charge of the trade goods, also a soldier? 
for discovery.” The factor was Henry Fleet, whose arrival 
from Virginia in 1627 had created in London a great in- 
terest. The “ Warwick,” on the 19th of September, 1631, 
again cast anchor in Piscataqua harbor, and from thence 
sailed for Virginia, John Dunton being master of the ves- 
sel. After a short stay in the James River, the ship entered 
the Potomac River, and Fleet stopped at the Indian village, 
Yowaccomoco, where he had traded before, and in time to 
be the capital of the Province of Maryland by his advice, a 
Province whose charter had not then been written. Pur- 
chasing eight hundred bushels of corn from the natives, he 
sailed for New England on the 6th of December, but owing 
to bad weather he did not until the 10th of January, 1631-32, 
leave Point Comfort. On Tuesday, the 7th of February, he 
arrived at Piscataqua with his acceptable cargo, and on the 
6th of March he went to the Isle of Shoals for a supply of 
provisions for a return voyage to Virginia. The “ War- 
wick” on the 16th came to “ Winysemett,” now Chelsea, 
where resided the hospitable Samuel Maverick, in a house 
built in 1625, “ fortified with a pillizado, and flankers, and 
gunnes both below, and above.” Winthrop mentions, under 
date of March 24, 1631-32, “The bark Warwick arrived at 

1 On March 2, 1632, a communication from Whitehall was received by 
the Attorney-General that the old Virginia adventurers, having accepted 
a new charter of restitution, he should not pass any grant or patent 
without a proviso or exception of all formerly granted to the late Vir- 
ginia Company. 

?N. E. Hist. Gen. Register, July, 1867, p. 224. 
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Natescua having been at Piscataquak and Salem to sell 
corn, brought from Virginia.” 

On the 21st of February, 1631-32, a Legislative Assembly 
convened at Jamestown, and the Councillors present were 
Francis and John West,' Samuel Mathews,? William Clai- 
borne,® Nathaniel Basse,‘ John Utye,’ William Tucker,® 
and Richard Stephens.’ Councillors Henry Finch, Chris- 
topher Cooling, William Pierce or Peirce, and William 
Purify were absent. 

For the first time in the legislation of the Colony the first 
day of the week, in one of the acts of this Legislature, is 
called Sunday, instead of the Sabbath, as before. The act 
may have been prepared at the suggestion of Laud, then 
Bishop of London, who was opposed to the use of the latter 
word. It was enacted “that the statutes for comminge to 
church every Sonday and holydays bee duly executed.” 
These statutes, however, inclined to the strictness of the 
Mosaic system. Every one absent from church was fined a 
pound of tobacco for each absence; if absent for a month 
without good reason, the penalty was fifty pounds of tobacco. 
At this session it was also ordered that ‘ Mynisters shall not 
give themselves to excesse in drinking or riott, spending 
their tyme idellye by day or night, playing at dice, cards, 
or any other unlawfull game: but at all tymes convenient 
they shall heare or reade somewhat of the holy scriptures, or 
shall occupie themselves with some other honest study or 


1 Brothers of Lord Delaware. 

? Samuel Mathews, see p. 143. 

5 See p. 146. 

4 Nathaniel Basse, aged 41 years, came in 1622 in the ship Further- 
ance. After the decease of Captain Christopher Lawne, he and his 
associates had Lawne’s Plantation called Isle of Wight.—History of 
Virginia Company, p. 194. 

5 John Utie or Utye, came in the Francis Bonaventura, and settled on 
Hog Island, near Jamestown. 

6 William Tucker, see p. 159. 

7 Richard Stephens arrived in 1623, and soon had a duel with George 
Harrison, who died a few days after from a wound received. Governor 
Harvey subsequently had a fight with him, and knocked out his teeth 
with a cudgel. After the death of Stephens, Harvey married his widow. 
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exercise, always doinge the thinges which shall appertayne 
to honesty, and endeavour to profit the church of God 
always having in mynd that they ought to excell all others 
in puritie of life, and should be examples to the people to 
live well and christianlie.” 

As yet the Colony had no State-house, but the burgesses 
were required to attend divine service in the room where 
they held their sessions at the third beating of the drum, an 
hour after sunrise, every day ; and if absent without excuse, 
pay one shilling. 

The increase of population led to the extension of Monthly 
Courts, and those appointed Justices in March, 1631-32, 
O.8., were among the best men in Virginia at that time, 
and their names are worthy of preservation. 


Montuty Courts. 
Upper parts of Charles City and Henrico. 


William Ferrar,' Quorum. 
Capt. Francis Epes. Capt. 'Thomas Osborne.® 
© Thomas Pawlett.? “ Thomas Palmer.‘ 
Walter Aston, Gent. 


Warwick River. 
Capt. Samuel Mathews,* Quorum. 
“ Richard Stephens,® “ 
Capt. Thomas Flint.’ Zachary Cripps,® Gent. 
John Brewer, Gent. Thomas Seeley, “ 


1 In commissions directed to several persons, where one was designated 
Quorum, it indicated that his presence was necessary to give validity to 
a meeting. 

2 Thomas Pawlett was 48 years of age, and in 1618 arrived in the 
Neptune. 

5 Came in November, 1619, in the Bona Nova. 

* Arrived in November, 1621, in the Tiger, with his wife Joana, and 
daughter Priscilla, then 11 years old. 

5 See p. 143. 

® See p. 416. 

7 Arrived in Diana in 1618. 

8 Arrived in Margaret and John, 1621. 
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Warrosquoyoake. 
Capt. Nathaniel Basse,’ Quorum. 
Thomas Jordan, Gent. William Hutchinson,’ Gent. 
Richard Bennett,> “ John Upton,‘ - 


Elizabeth City. 
Capt. William Tucker,’ Quorum. 
William English, Gent. Capt. Thos. Willoughby.® 
Capt. Thos. Purifrie,’? Esq., John Arundell,® Gent. 
Quorum. Adam Thoroughgood.® 
George Downes, Gent. 


Accawmacke. 


Capt. William Claiborne,” Quorum. 
Obedience Robis," Gent. Roger Saunders, Gent. 
Capt. Thos.Graves,” Quorum. Charles Harman," “ 


Three persons could form a legal Court, provided two 
were quorums. Appeal could be taken to the General 
Court, held at Jamestown, composed of the Councillors. 

Councillor Basse, in March, was authorized to invite 
those of New England who disliked “coldness of climate 
or barreness of soil” to migrate to the shores of Delaware 
Bay. 

On Monday, April 9, 1632, the bark “ Warwick” left 


' Came in the Furtherance, in 1622, now about 42 years old. 

? Came in Diana, 1618. 

5 Succeeded Berkeley as Governor. 

* Arrived in 1622 in Bona Nova. 

5 See p. 146. 

6 Came in 1610 in the Prosperous, in 1632 about 32 years of age. 

7 Purifrie, also spelled Purifry, and Purfrey, at this period was 51 years 
old, and came in 1621 in ship George. 

® Came in 1621 in the Abigail. 

® Arrived in the Charles in 1621, and at the time of his appointment 
about 26 years old. 

10 See p. 146. 

1 Entered 2000 acres in Accomac in December, 1640. 

% Came in Mary Margaret in 1608. 
'’ Now about 32 years of age, arrived in 1622 in the Furtherance, 
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Boston, with a pinnace of twenty tons belonging to Samuel 
Maverick, and Maverick’s pinnace proceeded directly to the 
Potomac River, but Fleet, in the “ Warwick,” visited Ac- 
comac, and on the 16th of May, accompanied by Claiborne 
in another small vessel, went to the Potomac River. When 
he reached Yowocomaco he learned that Charles Harman, 
also of Accomac, had been there three days before, and 
obtained three hundred pounds of beaver, and traded with 
other Indian villages farther up the Potomac River. On the 
26th of May, Fleet arrived at Patomack village, on the Po- 
tomac Creek, in what is now Stafford County, Virginia, and 
here he found Maverick’s pinnace laden with corn, which 
on the Ist of June sailed for New England. 

Fleet remained and obtained a large amount of beaver 
from the Nacostines, or Anacostans, who resided where is 
now the city of Washington. On the 26th of June his ves- 
sel anchored two leagues below the Falls of the Potomac. 
He passed several weeks in trading with the Indians, and 
on the 28th of August he met a pinnace with eight persons, 
one of whom was Charles Harman, the rival trader, another 
John Utie, a member of the Virginia Council. The latter 
arrested him by order of the Governor and Council, and on 
the 7th of September the “ Warwick” anchored at James- 
town. Governor Harvey, always fond of money, saw that 
Fleet might be a valuable acquaintance. Fleet writes in his 
Journal: “The Governor bearing himself like a noble gen- 
tleman showd me very much favor, and used me with unex- 
pected courtesy. Captain Utye did acquaint the Council 
with the success of the voyage, and every man seemed to be 
desirous to be a partner with me in these employments. I 
made as fair weather as might be with them, to the end I 
might know what would be the business in question, and 
what they would or could object, that I might see what issue 
it would come to. The Court was called the 14th of Sep- 
tember, when an order was made, and I find the Governor 
hath favored me therein. After this day, I had free power 
to dispose of myself.” 

The owners of the “ Warwick,” in London, two years 
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after, made legal complaint that, by authority of Governor 
Harvey, Fleet had retained the ship,’ to their great loss. 

The Legislature was in session when Utie returned to 
Jamestown with Fleet, and Charles Harman sat as a burgess 
from Accomac, and Nicholas Martian? from the new planta- 
tion of Kiskyake. To restrain trade among the Indians of 
the Potomac River, it was enacted that all vessels coming 
into Virginia waters should touch at Jamestown. 

About this time a small vessel was sent from Virginia to 
explore and trade with the natives in the valley of the Del- 
aware River, and De Vries was informed by the Indians 
that they had killed all on board. 

The year 1633 witnessed an increase of population, a 
larger tobacco crop, with more attention to the cultiva- 
tion of corn and raising of cattle, and was becoming the 
granary * for New England. 

Among those who arrived as a planter was William But- 
ton, a nephew of the Hudson Bay explorer, the name of 
whose pilot, Nelson, was given to the river whose waters 
mingle in Lake Winnipeg, with those of the Red River of 
Minnesota. 

He had been the captain of a ship in the expedition against 
Rochelle, and was not unknown to Governor Harvey. In 
February, 1634, at the request of the planters he went to 
England and presented their needs to the Privy Council. 
His mission was successful, and it was ordered that they 

1 The Warwick never came back to London. Winthrop, under date of 
June 30, 1636, wrote: “ Warrant to the constable of Dorchester to inven- 
tory and apprize the rigging of bark Warwick cast away.” 

Harris, in 1804, wrote: “Near this place [Commercial Point, Dor- 
chester] is a small creek which bears the name of ‘ Barque Warwick’ 
from a small vessel which ran aground here, two or three years after the 
first settlement of the town, the remains of which are still to be seen.” 

W. B.T., in N. Eng. Hist. Gen. Register, July, 1867, writes: “My 
father’s estate was bounded southerly on this same creek, and the street 
in front of the house in which I was born, now Commercial Street, was 
in my younger days Barque Warwick Street.” 

? Perhaps an error in spelling, for Martin. 


5 In 1683 there were 5000 bushels of corn raised, and in 1634, 10,000 
bushels. 
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should “enjoy all the privileges they had before the Vir- 
ginia Company’s patent was abrogated, and that the Gov- 
ernor and Council, as was the custom before 1625, might 
grant lands to freemen.” 

For his services Button was allowed to select lands on 
either side of the Appomattox River. He died before 1639, 
and his widow became the wife of Ralph Wyatt,’ who had 
served in the wars. 

The tobacco trade had now become so extensive that 
Dutch and English ships sought the landings of the plant- 
ers. De Vries, an old Dutch captain, on the 9th of March, 
1633, in a vessel from Manhattan, reached the fort that had 
been erected by Mathews, by direction of the Legislature, at 
Point Comfort. When he went to Jamestown he found 
Governor Harvey at the wharf with an escort of “some 
halberdeers and musketeers,” by whom he was cordially re- 
ceived, taken to his house, proffered a “ Venice glass of sack,” 
and asked to stay all night. In conversation with a Cap- 
tain Stone, who was also his guest, the Governor discovered 
that he had known De Vries when he was in the East Indies. 
The Dutch captain was astonished at finding the planters 
inveterate gamblers, even staking their servants, and told 
them he had “never seen such work in Turkey or Bar- 
bary.” 

On the 15th of June, Captain Stone, whom De Vries had 
met at Jamestown, sailed into the beautiful harbor of Man- 
hattan. His relations in England were said to have been 
respectable and influential people, but his bearing was that 
of a pirate. He strutted, swaggered, swore horribly, in- 
dulged in loud conversation, and ignored the ten command- 
ments which he had read in childhood on the tablets of 
parish churches. 

While on a carouse with Governor Von Twiller, of Man- 
hattan, he persuaded him to permit the seizing of a vessel 
from Plymouth Colony, in charge of a member of its Coun- 


1 Children of Hawte Wyatt, once minister at Jamestown, and brother 
of the Governor, are said to have settled in Virginia. 
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cil, who had finished trading, and was about to return in the 
ship with a good cargo. 

Alleging that some of the Plymouth sailors had spoken 
reproachfully of Virginia, while the merchant and some of 
the chief men were on shore, Stone went aboard with some 
of his crew, and compelled those in the Plymouth vessel to 
steer for Virginia. Several Dutch sailors who had been to 
Plymouth, and kindly treated there, said, “‘ Shall we suffer 
our friends to be thus abused, before our faces, while our 
Governor is drunk?” and procuring a pinnace or two sailed 
after and brought the vessel back. 

The next day Captain Stone and Governor Von Twiller 
were sober, and asked the captain of the Plymouth vessel 
not to take any legal steps, to which he consented ; but when 
Stone arrived in Massachusetts Bay to dispose of some cows 
and salt, not long after, the Plymouth Council sent brave 
Miles Standish to prosecute him in the General Court of 
Massachusetts Bay, and he was also bound over to appear in 
the Admiralty Court in England, but the Plymouth people 
discovering that they could not make good the charge of 
piracy, his sureties were released. 

While in Boston his conduct was boisterous, and sneer- 
ingly he called Roger Ludlow, one of the General Court, a 
just ass, a play upon the word Justice. Found in bed one 
night with another man’s wife he was brought before the 
Governor, and “ though it appeared he was in drink, and no 
act to be proved, yet it was thought fit he should abide his 
trial,” and his pinnace was stayed,' but he refused to obey 
the warrant, and fled. Command was given to the soldiers 
to take him dead or alive, and he was found in a corn-field 
near Dorchester.? Brought before the Court at Boston, the 
Grand Jury did not find sufficient evidence to sustain the 
charge of adultery.» The Court, however, in September, 
made this order‘: “Captain John Stone for his outrage 
comitted in confronting authority, abuseing Mr. Ludlow 
both in words and behaviour, assalting him, calling him a 

? Winthrop. ? Clap. § Winthrop. 

* Massachusetts Bay Records, Vol. I. p. 108. 
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iust [just] ass is fined Cl, and p’hibited comeing within this 
pattent w™ out leave from the Gou’rm’t, under the penalty 
of death.” 

After this, with some gentlemen, he visited Plymouth, and 
was courteously received, but soon quarrelled with the Gov- 
ernor, and drew his dagger.’ On his return to Virginia he 
sailed into the Connecticut River to trade with the Pequods, 
and his company, eight in all, were killed. Three of his 
men while on shore hunting were first slain; then the chief 
with other Indians came aboard and stayed in the cabin 
until Stone fell asleep, when they killed him with a toma- 
hawk. The rest of the crew were in the cook’s room, which 
the Indians entering, by accident the powder exploded. 
Most of the Indians jumped overboard, but soon returned 
and killed the rest of the whites, took their clothes and 
goods, then burned the pinnace. 

Governor Winthrop, of Massachusetts, wrote to Governor 
Harvey, of Virginia, that the Indians ought to be punished, 
and thus began the Pequod war.’ 

In the autumn of 1633 a ship arrived at Jamestown with 
a Mr. Kingswell and family, and a Mr. Wingate, wife, and 
child, and forty other passengers, on their way to begin a 
settlement in Carolana, now written Carolina, but owing to 
some misunderstanding upon the part of Samuel Vassall, 
the owner of the ship, they were left in Virginia, where 
they remained during the winter. When they returned to 
England the owner was sued and imprisoned for breach of 
contract. Vassall afterwards became a member of Parlia- 
ment, and was a friend of the New England colonists. 

’ Bradford. 

? Jonathan Brewster, the son of the Plymouth leader, in 1636 had a 


trading post on the shores of the Connecticut River, and he wrote that 
it was the Pequod Chief Sassacus who killed Stone. 


(To be continued.) 
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DIARY OF JAMES ALLEN, ESQ., OF PHILADELPHIA, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 1770-1778. 


(Concluded from page 296.) 


2 November, 1777.—This last fortnight has totally changed 
the face of things and shewes the uncertainty of war; the 
Whigs who a little while ago were ready to give all for lost 
now think their affairs never wore a better aspect.’ In short 
Gen' Burgoyne (with his whole army of 5500 men 3 Gen* 
& many men of distinction) has surrendered to Gen' Gates 
on condition of being sent to England. He had by an ac- 
count I have seen about 10,000 men at Ticonderoga, which 
by want of provisions, sickness & desertion were reduced to 
one half. Had he held out 3 days longer our army must 
have broke up, as they were also ill provided & Gen! Clinton 
just at their backs; If Burgoyne & Clinton had joined, 
America must have submitted without another campaign. 
On such hair strokes depends the fate of nations at war. 
This event is too important to require any observations ; Its 
consequences are infinite. To add to the triumphs of Inde- 
pendance, Gen' Howe’s situation in Philadelphia becomes 
much strait’ned, provisions & other necessaries very dear, as 
*tis said. He has made several attempts to get his shipping 
up the river, without success; particularly the 23° of last 
month, when the “ Augusta” of 64 guns & the Liverpool of 
28, were run ashore & burnt.? It is thought he cannot winter 
in Philad*, unless the passage of the river is open. Gen! 


1 The depression here alluded to was caused by the loss of Philadel- 
phia and the defeats at Brandywine and Germantown. The reasons 
for the elation which succeeded are given by Mr. Allen. 

? See Chap. XXX., Life Col. William Bradford, etc., by John William 
Wallace. A number of relics of the “ Augusta” will be found in the 
collections of the Historical Society. 
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Washington lies about 25 miles north of the City;' whether 
he intends another attack is unknown. Our communication 
with Philad* is totally cut off, so that we know nothing cer- 
tain of the state of people there. It is said Gen' Howe has 
appointed a Lieut* Governor during M* Penn’s absence: 
which is either M* Galloway or my brother Andrew; It is 
reported that my brother William is raising a Regiment 
under Gen' Howe, & from the many ways it is told, is prob- 
ably true. I cannot conceive how my father would consent 
to it, as he looked with abhorrence on the thought: nor that 
my brother should engage in it against his will. 

My situation continues as before living in perpetual fear 
of being robbed, plundered & insulted. All Ideas of prop- 
erty give way to the slightest pretext of publick demands ; 
& the meanest of the people in offices play the Tyrant over 
the most respectable with impunity. The prices of labour, 
provisions, & in short every thing, is increasing in a most 
rapid progression. I sincerely wish myself out of the coun- 
try, till this convulsion is over, & if my wife & children 
go into Philad* as she is anxious to be with her parents, I 
will endeavour to get to Europe, where I will live for a while 
with great economy. Any situation is preferable to my 
present one. 

21 Nov. 1777.—Till within a few days matters have been 
favorable for the Whigs. The triumph over Gen' Burgoyne 
has been very great, & Gen' Howe was unsuccessful in his 
attempts to force a passage up the river; so that provisions 
became very scarce in the city. An attack on fort Mercer 
at Redbank by Hessians failed with a considerable loss, 
including Count Donop, a Hessian Gen’; a man of distinc- 
tion & highly regretted for his good qualities. It was 
believed to be impossible for Gen’ Howe_to reduce either 
that or Fort Mifflin on Mud Island, so that no doubt was 
made but that he would quit Philad* in a week & G. Wash- 
ington re-enter. M* John Adams who passed thro’ here a 
week ago, spoke of it as a certain event, & said the struggle 
was past & that Independance was now unalterably settled ; 


1 Near White Marsh, Pa. 
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the Crisis was over. Added to this, it was said L* Stormont 
was recalled from France, after being refused an answer, 
whether that Court would assist America; & no reinforce- 
ments were expected from England, which is drained ; Gen! 
Potter’ with a considerable force lay just at the lower Ferry 
& would prevent any supplies from the Shipping to the city. 
Even the Tories believed Gen' Howe, thus circumstanced 
must quit the City, but thought it would be to extend his 
lines & perhaps push Gen' Washington further off. One 
single event, has however changed the face of affairs. Gen! 
Howe having compleated a battery on Province Island & 
constructed a large floating Battery, entirely demolished Fort 
Mifflin, which the Garrison evacuated last Saturday. As 
yet we have no particulars, but it is generally thought, this 
victory will open the river to Philad*, as Fort Mercer is not 
fortifyed towards the water, & the naval force, tho’ consider- 
able, is not equal to that of the English. The continental 
force, is said to consist of 2 floating batteries of 10, 24 
pounders each a ship of 28 & a brig of 16, 3 vessels from 36 
to 20 Guns, 12 Gondolas of one 24 pounder each & several 
fire ships. If Gen' Howe gets the River clear, no doubt he 
will turn his thoughts to the land-side, & advance towards 
Gen' Washington, especially as he is now reinforced by Gen! 
Clinton with 4 or 5,000 men, so that till the severity of the 
winter forces both armies into quarters, we shall have an 
active scene. It is said Gen' Washington gives over all 
thoughts of another gen' attack. The ships & vessels that 
escaped from Philad* & were carried up to Burlington are 
sunk & the great magazines of military stores, here, at Beth- 
lehem & Easton are removed to Carlisle.* It is said the con- 
tinental army will remove over Schuylkill, from their present 
station at White-marsh. My situation is as before; I hear 
nothing from my friends in Philad*, & every species of op- 


* Gen. James Potter of the Penna. Militia. See Pa. Mag., Vol. I. p. 346. 

? See Journal of Capt. John Montrésor, Penna. Mag., Vol. VI. 

’ About seven hundred wagons with military stores were packed in 
the rear of the present Sun Hotel in Bethlehem, much to the fear and 
annoyance of its inhabitants. 
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pression & waste of property continue as before. My tenants 
set me at defiance & I who am not the most patient man, am 
forced to bear all sed manet alta mente repostum. The Gen! 
Hospital is still here & the Director Gen' D* Shippen & his 
assistant Dt Bond my old acquaintance, with my wifes cousin 
T. Lawrence, make out a good Society, & we endeavour to 
banish Politics.’ 

2* December, 1777.—My distance from Philad* the present 
seat of war, causes me to hear news very late, & passing thro’ 
the hands of military men, we get but partial accounts of 
bad news. However I was so lucky the night before last to 
receive a very particular account of the transactions in the 
City from M™ Craig who left it last Thursday morning. 
Last Saturday 22* exactly a week after the evacuation of 
Fort Mifflin, the Garrison of Fort Mercer blew up the Fort 
with all the stores &c. The explosion was prodigious. The 
great naval force of y*® continent in the river shared a 
wretched fate, being all burnt except the Gondolas & 2 
Xebecks, which escaped up the River in the night & now 
lie in Neshaminy & Ancocus? Creeks. It is amazing why our 
people should burn the shipping as there was no force to 
prevent their passing up the River but the Delaware Frigate. 
The next day and ever since the shipping below, have been 
coming up to the City; so that M™ Craig saw 300 sail, con- 
sisting of a large reinforcement from Europe, men of War 
& merchant ships. She says the army were at allowance of 
flour & they must have left the City in a week, if the passage 
of the River had not been free. 

Women are sufferred to come out of Philad* without en- 
quiry. The want of fuel obliged the army to burn all the 


1The doctors mentioned here are Drs. Thomas Bond and William 
Shippen. The sick and wounded from the army had been sent to Beth- 
lehem from time to time, some months prior to this date, until four 
hundred were quartered in the Brethren’s house alone (the middle 
building of the female seminary), and over fifty in tents in the garden 
in the rear. In October those who could not be cared for were sent to 
Allentown and elsewhere. 

? Rancocas. 
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Woods and fences about the City. Gen' Howe’s out-post is 
at M' Dickenson’s' & their lines, which are pretty strong ex- 
tend from Franckfort road bridge to Schuylkill. Great re- 
joicing in the City on coming up of the ships. Gen' Howe 
must exert himself to provide fuel & provisions before the 
winter obliges his ships to retire, which will be about 20% of 
this month. His situation will be critical unless he extends 
his lines much further. Last Friday evening was the most 
singular Aurora Borealis? I ever saw.—The sky red as blood 
interspersed with white streaks & when the Redness grew 
less, it was as light as when the moon is just risen. We 
have heard nothing from our friends in Philad* in answer 
to our letters, which surprizes us, considering the number 
of people daily coming out. 

11 Dect 1777.—Last Tuesday 3* inst. M™ Lawrence to our 
great joy & surprize arrived here from Philad*: She says 
Gen' Howe’s force is upwards of 20,000 including the rein- 
forcement of 5000 just arrived from England. That he 
landed at Elk river 17,500 & his losses are inconsiderable, & 
his army in great health & spirits, & well supplied with pro- 
visions. The inhabitants do not fare so well, flour being 
very scarce & meat, butter &c. dear. The british army after 
getting the river clear & the shipping up, last Wednesday 
(their lines being compleated round the City) marched out 
with near 14,000 men & encamped within a mile of Gen! 
Washington at Whitemarsh ;? great was the expectation of 
every one, that a battle would ensue. Both armies lay on 
their arms till monday evening, when Gen' Howe, not think- 
ing proper to attack them in their advantageous post on the 
heights, decamped & returned to Philad*. It is matter of 


1 Fairhill Mansion, on Germantown Road. On November 27, after a 
skirmish between some Americans and British, the mansion, with others, 
were destroyed by the latter forces. See, also, Diary Robert Morton, 
Pa. Mag., Vol. I. p. 30. 

? Under date of November 27, the diarist of the Bethlehem congrega- 
tion has recorded: “ This evening a remarkably brilliant aurora arose in 
the northwest sky, and gradually moved towards the eastern horizon, its 
blood-red arch flashing with streams of white light.” 

8 See Diary of Robert Morton, Pa. Mag., Vol. I. p. 34. 
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speculation why he returned without hazarding a battle, as 
all his, & his army’s wishes, are, that Gen' Washington 
would stand to fight him. The weather was remarkably 
fine for y* season. Whether the campaign is to end here or 
Gen' Howe has some further plan is uncertain, if the for- 
mer, the citizens will suffer for want of provisions when the 
river is no longer navigable. *Tis said many foreign troops 
are coming over next year, & it seems as if France had 
finally determined to be pacific. 

The state of the country is terrible; ruin marks the steps 
' of either army, & dragging out the disaffected to serve in 
the militia is attended with every species of violence & dep- 
redation. A Substitute is now not less than £50, which to 
many is certain ruin. The Assembly go on encreasing the 
system of penal laws & it is said, confiscation is to be the lot 
of all who will not swear allegiance to the present govern- 
ment. In short it becomes almost impossible for disaffected 
people, tho’ ever so discreet, to reside in the country. The 
worst muscovado Sugar is 10/ per tb, salt 15/ per quart— 
labor 7/6 per day, & in general every necessary of life ten- 
fold. The people of Philad’*, it is said, tho’ living there is 
extravagant, are happy to be rid of the persecutions of their 
former masters. Gen' Howe has destroyed all the houses 
without his lines, that could afford shelter in case of attack. 
This, if ever necessary, is a dreadful effect of war. It is 
inconceivable how false our accounts have been of the en- 
gagements that have happened & the state of things in the 
City. Many of the fiercest Whigs continue there & are un- 
molested. 

18 January, 1778.—Gen' Howe soon after his return to 
Philad* sent L* Cornwallis with a large body over Schuylkill 
who marched up as far as the valley forge,’ (Gen' Washing- 
ton’s present Head-quarters) & returned driving in a great 
stock of Cattle. A small skirmish happened, of no conse- 
quence, with some of Morgan’s riflemen. At this very time 
the continental army was in march to the Valley forge, where 
they arrived & at present are. As they have no shelter but 

1 See Diary of Robert Morton, Pa. Mag., Vol. I. p. 36. 
VoL, 1x.—29 
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the huts they build, their situation is but bad. I wrote not 
long ago to Gen' Washington & M* Tilghman for leave for 
M” Lawrence & my wife & children to go into Philadelphia, 
M™* Allen being soon to lye in, & to my utter astonishment 
met with a refusal; tho’ I know people were permitted to 
pass into & out of Philad* at liberty without any licence. 
Wherefore I rode on the 26" of last month to Head-quarters 
& dined with the Gen' who was very civil to me; no ‘doubt 
my visit was unexpected; immediately on my coming M”’ 
Tilghman, who had settled the matter with Gen’ Washing- 
ton, told me the General would willing permit us all to go 
in but not to return.’ I accepted the terms & on the 7“ of 


1 The following letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Tench Tilghman to 
Timothy Matlack, Secretary of the Supreme Executive Council of Penn- 
sylvania, is printed in the Pennsylvania Archives, Vol. VI. p. 407; and 
were it not that it bears so directly on the text of the diary, a simple 
reference would be sufficient. It appears from Colonel Tilghman’s 
letter that Mr. Allen’s conduct in accepting permission to enter Phila- 
delphia was looked upon unfavorably by the Council, and the Secretary 
wrote to Colonel Tilghman regarding the circumstances of the case. 
Neither Allen’s letter to the Council nor Matlack’s to Tilghman have 
been preserved, and there is no mention on the minutes of Council of 
the correspondence. Colonel Tilghman does not state the case as Mr. 
Allen does. It was not necessary for him to accept a pass for himself to 
have obtained one for Mrs. Allen, nor did his remaining in Philadelphia 
enter into the question of granting one to him. According to Tilghman, 
Washington said, if he accepted it, “he would not have anything to do 
with his coming out.” The danger he incurred in taking the pass was 
clearly pointed out by Colonel Tilghman. 

“HEAD QUARTERS, VALLEY ForeGE, April 10, 1778. 

“DEAR S1R,—I am favr’d with yours of the 6th, inclosing Mr. James 
Allen’s letter to Council. I shall, agreeable to your request, give you a 
full account of the whole transaction as far as it came within my own 
knowledge. 

“Some little time previous to the 27th Decem* Mr. Allen wrote me a 
letter from Northampton, and desired I would obtain a pass from Gen- 
eral Washington for Mrs. Lawrence, Mrs. Allen, and her servants to go 
into Philad*, as she (Mrs. Allen) was near lying in, and could not obtain 
the necessary nurses and attendants for a woman in her situation. This 
the General refused, but said he would allow nurses, &c., to come from 
Philad*. In a few days after Mr. Allen came down himself, and repre- 
sented to the General that his wife would probably lose her life if she 
had not better assistance in her labour than could be procured in North- 
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this mo* accompanied my wife, & child, with M™ Duberry & 
her daughter, to the british lines about the city; M™ Law- 
rence & my daughter’s Nancy & Peggy having gone the week 
before. We arrived safe, after a fatiguing journey. After 
they had gone into the City I waited at the lines till my 3 
brothers & M* Lawrence came out, & we all rode to Clermont 
& dined together, with Capt® Craig of the American horse, 
who was so polite as to meet us on our way down & escort 
us near the City. My Joy at meeting my brothers whom I 
had not seen, since the 1* of Decemb" 1776, was inexpres- 
sible; never did I pass a happier day, nor was more unhappy, 
than when they left me to return in the Evening. I staid 
that night at M™ Lawrences & got home here at Trout-hall, 
the day but one after. The accounts my brothers gave of 
the military events that had happened & the situation of 
things in Philad* gave me a new set of Ideas; & made me 
ardently wish to be there. There I should have enjoyed 
ease & security, & freedom of speech, so long denied me 
here, & tho’ the expences of living in the City are great, & 
difficulties arise on account of the paper currency being 
suppressed, yet it would be as dear here where every dollar 


ampton. Humanity prevented him from refusing a request of this nature, 
and he agreed to allow it. This being obtained, Mr. Allen hinted a 
desire of going into Philad* himself. Upon this the General desired me 
to be clear and explicit with Mr. Allen. He desired me to tell him that 
he had no objection to his going in, but that he would not have any- 
thing to do with his coming out again, and the passport was worded as 
you have seen. Mr. Allen did not go in at that time with his wife and 
Mrs. Lawrence, but some weeks afterwards. I beg leave to mention 
what passed between Mr. Allen and myself. Altho’ I had ever differed 
with him in political sentiments, yet from my family connection with 
him I thought it my duty to give him my advice as a Friend. I told 
him he had hitherto acted a part that had been rather unexception- 
able, and that if he inclined to go into Philad* he had better apply to 
the Governor and Council, state his Reasons to them, and give any re- 
quired security for his conduct while there. That it was more than prob- 
able, from the lenity which they had shewed many individuals, that his 
request would be granted; but that if he went in without this previous 
caution, he might depend it would be construed into taking a decisive 
part with the enemy, and his return prevented. He said he would think 
of it and act accordingly. We parted, and I have not seen him since.” 
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I spend is to me a silver one. But I should have left my 
estate exposed to be plundered & wasted, and especially I 
could not harbour a thought of leaving M™ Hamilton alone 
behind me, without society amongst barbarians, who would 
probably have insulted him. I therefore have determined 
to take my fate with him, tho’ seperated from my family. 
My wife writes to me from Philad* that every thing is gay, 
& happy & it is like to prove a frolicking winter; M* Ham- 
ilton at her leaving him made her a present of 35 Half 
Joes,’ which with her stock of gold in hand & the Rent of 
our house made up £240, a good store in these scarce times. 
She says the City is filled with goods & provisions are plenty, 
tho’ dear. Beef 1/3 & flour £3. Both armies are gone into 
winter quarters & next Campaign will be a warm if not a 
decisive one. It is impossible this wretched Country can 
subsist much longer. What our Congress & Assembly are 
doing I know not, but occasionally hear, that the latter in 
particular are employed as usual in inventing new oppres- 
sions for the disaffected. If their laws were strictly executed, 
it would be impossible to live amongst them, but they have 
not weight to inforce them, so that they serve to oppress but 
not answer the end proposed. In truth they are hardly con- 
sidered as an Assembly; In Philad* County there were but 
19 voters, in Lancaster 21, in Northampton, about 30, & in 
the whole province about 150, & not in one instance that I 
have heard were the elections according to law; No notice 
given no sheriff present, no Inspectors chosen, no Judges 
attended, but they were all the work of some private zealots, 
who took care to put themselves in the ticket, & yet these 
people are daily passing the most sanguinary laws, & trifling 
with life liberty & property. They have, amended the militia 
act & now everyone who neglects to find a substitute, is fined 
£40, so that my turn will soon come. One of the Gentlemen, 
exiled to Stanton in Virginia has escaped? & got to Philad’*, 


1 Half Joes, or Joannes, a gold coin of Portugal, worth $8.62 specie. 
At this date they were selling at £22 10s. Continental currency. 

* See Diary of Robert Morton, Pa. Mag., Vol. I. p. 37; also “ Exiles 
in Virginia.” 
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viz William Drewit Smith, in consequence of which the 
others are closely confined. Hard is the fate of those poor 
people, whose only crime is, thinking differently from their 
oppressors; for they are not charged with any overt act or 
intention. Not long ago, D® Kearsley’ fell a Martyr to this 
species of oppression, having dyed at York; his offence was 
writing a passionate letter to England abusing the Americans 
long before the commencement of Independancy, after being 
carted thro’ the City. The Congress have compleated their 
confederation, but I have not seen it—It is like the States 
of Holland, a federate union, not affecting the police of each 
seperate State.— 

27 Feby. 1778.—After my return from the city to North- 
ampton I continued quiet at home till the 4 of February, 
when I paid a visit to the Governor,’ & my Sister & M* Chew 
at Union. The day after I got there being the 5" was to me 
the most afflicting in my whole life, which will never be 
erased from my Memory. For on that day I heard of the 
death of the most affectionate of brothers & best of men.° 
As I loved him, with the warmest & purest affection my 
distress was infinite, my spirits have ever since been affected 
& time only can restore them. He died at Philad* the 2* of 
this month of a putrid fever, insensible during an illness of 
16 days. In whosever hands the following character of 
him may come, they may be assured it is justly, tho’ defec- 
tively drawn. He was the most dutiful & affectionate son, 
the fondest husband & parent, the most disinterested & kind- 
est brother & the most indulgent master that ever lived— 
His understanding was a very good one, his generosity, ten- 
derness & humanity, unparall’d. He was distinguished for 
his courtesy, affability, modesty, humility & good-breeding ; 
for his courage, frankness, candour, zeal & attachment to his 
friends, without one selfish Idea. His good nature, chear- 
fulness & condescension, were uniform & unaffected & made 


1 Died at Carlisle, Pa., in November of 1777. 

? John Penn. 

’ John Allen, who married April 6, 1775, Mary, daughter of David 
Johnston, of New York. 
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him the delight of all who knew him. With all these he 
had the pride & spirit of a Gentleman & no man carried his 
notions of Honor, & integrity higher. His person was re- 
markably comely & his manners easy, indeed he had improved 
them by the best company in Italy, France, England & his 
native country America. To this catalogue of positive vir- 
tues may be added, that he was perfectly free, from every 
moral or fashionable vice, from arrogance vanity or any 
seeming consciousness of his own worth. He never uttered 
a falsehood or dissembled. In whatever country he travy- 
elled, his acquaintance became particularly attached to him 
—many of them men much his superiors in Rank & fortune. 
In his own neighbourhood he was the Idol & admiration 
of both the better & meaner sort; & the patron of the 
needy. What shall I say of the sentiments of his own family 
where his vast worth was fully known! He never had a 
thought or design in which his own interest was seperate from 
theirs; to advance which he would have sacrificed every 
pleasure & advantage. With us he ever lived on terms of 
the purest love & disinterested friendship. Such was the 
brother I have lost, whom I have ever considered & declared 
to be the most amiable & accomplished of men, with more 
virtues & fewer faults, than any one I ever knew. He was 
in short too good for the world he lived in. As I can have 
no temptation for panegyrick in these private memoirs, I 
solemnly declare, from the intimate knowledge of my late 
most amiable brother, that I believe this character of him is 
most strictly just & that it shall be the study of my life to 
imitate his virtues. To leave this melancholy subject; I 
returned from the Union in a few days & by virtue of Gen! 
Washingtons pass, came, to this City the 13 Inst. with my 
sister M™ Penn; It was with the utmost concern I left M* 
Hamilton, at my house, but the distress I was in & the 
increasing violence of the times, compelled me to it. I have 
here entered into a new Scene, have met with great civility 
from many military Gentlemen, & dined with S* W™ Howe; 
who appears to be an affable, easy humane gentleman. My 
wife was brought to bed of a Son the 24" Instant whom, at 
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my Father’s desire I named James. As it is my first son, 
after five daughters, it is a joyful event.' Here I feel an ease, 
security & freedom of speech, that has been long denied me; 
while on the other hand I find my finances inadequate to the 
expences of living in my usual style; & should prefer my old 
situation at Trout Hall, with security for my person & prop- 
erty. The British army here is powerful & victorious, & 
will probably, next Summer reduce this province. The 
misery of the country is intolerable, & the persecution so 
great, that in many places in Bucks county & Jersey, the 
Tories have risin & brought their oppressors prisoners here, 
& the neighbourhood of the army will always produce such 
scenes. This City is filled with fugitives from the country. 

11" May 1778.—The face of politics is much alter’d for 
the worse, a war with France being inevitable, as she has 
recognized the independance of America & entered into a 
commercial treaty with the united States. A few weeks 
ago, we received a draft of two bills, to renounce the right 
of taxation & appoint commissioners to treat with any body 
of men & to give America entire satisfaction; but Congress 
immeadiately resolved not to treat, unless the troops are 
withdrawn .& their independance acknowledged. S* W™ 
Howe is recalled & S* Henry Clinton succeeds as Commander 
in chief. The commissioners are daily expected, & great 
reinforcements. A french war must greatly embarrass 
Great Britain, but her spirit is up & as to the internal state 
of the colonies, her army is powerful & triumphant. While 
Gen' Washington’s with desertions, prisoners &c. cannot 
exceed 5,000 men; he is still encamp’d at Valley-forge, where 
he has all winter been a lame-spectator of the successes of 
the many parties that have scoured the country to the dis- 
tance of 30 miles. Yesterday a party of light infantry & a 
few gallies returned from an expedition up the river as far 
as within sight of Trenton. They burnt 60 or 70 vessels ; 
& stores at Bordentown; with the houses of Mess" Borden 
& Kirkbride & returned without the loss of a man.? It is 


1 He only lived to reach ten years of age. 
*See Life of Colonel William Bradford, by John William Wallace, 
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expected the campaign will soon open. The military have 
lived a very gay life the whole winter, & many very expen- 
sive entertainments given, at most of which I have been. 
The persecutions in the country are very great & a test es- 
tablished in all the provinces ; the consequence of not taking 
it, is being treated as enemies & estates confiscated. This 
City swarms with refugees, & living is very expensive, but 
it is hoped the departure of the army will reduce the prices. 
My health is much injured by a shortness of breath, & pain 
in the breast. I am in hopes I shall get rid of it, but as the 
difficult breathing has continued for a year & an half, it 
alarms me. I have decreased in weight 44 tb, my spirits 
hurt & a general relaxation. The misery of this country is 
almost at its height; all property is at an end, lives of men 
wantonly sacrificed and as much cruelty, as any civil war 
ever produced, exercised by the present rulers; while within 
the lines, little regard is paid to the discontents of the peo- 
ple, & no satisfaction for the injury of their property. It is 
impossible to exist another winter, as rents are ill paid, every- 
thing dear & no means of acquiring anything by business. 

8 June 1778.—The British army is still here & it is un- 
certain when they will move. The night before last L* 
Cornwallis with the Commissioners viz. L* Carlisle, Governor 
Johnston & M* Eden arrived here, in the Trident Capt" 
Elliot of 64 guns. They came critically to prevent the evac- 
uation of this City, which would have taken place in a few 
days, & the army marched to New York; there to take post.’ 
p- 285. Colonel Joseph Borden, Jr., whose house was destroyed, was 
the father-in-law of Francis Hopkinson, signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

1 The reader will find an interesting account (and so far as we know 
the best written) of the Commissioners of 1778 in Life and Corre- 
spondence of Joseph Reed, by William B. Reed, Vol. I. p. 422. It was 
Johnston who, it was charged, attempted to bribe President Reed. In 
their letter to Lord George Germaine the Commissioners say, under date 
of June 15, 1778: 

“ As no reason had been given to us before we left England, either to 
believe or conjecture that the terms of reconciliation, however wise and 
liberal, tendered by Parliament to the Colonies would be left almost 
solely to their own operation and effect, we are naturally surprised to 
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No operations within the country were to be carried on, but 
a naval coasting war & the force of Britain directed against 
France, probably in her islands. Things now wear a differ- 
ent face. War with France, is not declared, nor like to take 
place, troops are coming over here & if Congress will not 
treat, as there is reason to expect, this will be an active cam- 


learn that his Majesty’s army was, by express orders from Great Britain, 
dated about three weeks before our departure from London, under the 
necessity of quitting this province at a time the most critical to the 
opening of our commission, and with a tendency the most prejudicial to 
the conduct of our negotiation. In consequence of this order, the Com- 
mander-in-chief had already given notice of his intention to evacuate 
Philadelphia, and a considerable portion of the navy, in obedience of a 
similar order, had been withdrawn from the Chesapeake Bay, and other 
important stations on these coasts, so that the access of French ships to 
supply the revolted Colonies, and confirm them in their supposed alli- 
ance with France, was entirely left open. This being the posture of his 
Majesty’s forces by sea and land, we found the city and province of 
Philadelphia in great consternation, and the greater part of those who 
had put themselves under his Majesty’s protection were either retiring 
on board ships in the river or endeavoring to make their peace with 
Congress. At this time, according to our own information, a very im- 
portant law had passed in the acting Assemblies of these provinces, 
requiring all persons within a limited time to take the oaths to the Con- 
federated States of America, under the pain of forfeiting their estates 
and property in the province. Many of the inhabitants, seeing they 
were to be deprived of the protection of the King’s forces, and likely to 
suffer from the effects of the violent resentment of an exulting and un- 
restrained enemy, were hastening to save their forfeiture by conforming 
themselves with this resolution. So that we found ourselves, by this 
untimely removal of his Majesty’s army, and the readiness of the enemy 
to profit by it, likely to be deprived of all the advantages which we had 
reason to expect from the effect of the Conciliatory Bills, and the general 
repugnance of the people to French connexions, of which we have also 
had the most creditable assurances since our arrival. The withdrawing 
of his Majesty’s troops from this province for the purposes in view is 
the more to be lamented, as the army under the command of General 
Washington is reported to be sickly and ill-provided, while his Majesty’s 
forces here are in the best condition in respect to health, numbers, and 
preparations for the field. Under disappointment arising from these 
circumstances to his Majesty’s well-affected subjects, and under this 
general aspect of affairs, we had reason to expect that Congress would 
reject all negotiations with us, except on the preliminary acknowledg- 
ment of their independence.” ... . 
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paign. S* Will: Howe sailed from hence the 23 last Month; 
His conduct has given little satisfaction either here or in 
England. He has lost by supiness many opportunities of 
destroying his Enemy & has offended all the friends of Gov- 
ernment by his neglect of them & suffering their property to 
be destroyed. Tho’ a good-natured worthy man in private 
life, he is no politician & has very moderate abilities. Much 
is expected from his successor S* Henry Clinton, who seems 
to apply himself to business entirely, & is desirous of con- 
versing with the gentlemen of the City, who had little inter- 
course with his Predecessor. It is evident the conduct of 
this war on the part of G* Britain has been a series of mis- 
takes both in the cabinet & the field. They have been un- 
relenting where they should have relaxed, & vice versa. The 
consequence is all their late concessions are attributed justly 
to their weakness. In the field, they have always had a 
superior army, always victorious, and yet for want of begin- 
ning the campaign early, following their victories, and their 
strange plans, they have reaped no Advantages. For 7 
months Gen’ Washington with an army not exceeding 7 or 
8000 men has lain at Valley-Forge 20 miles from here, un- 
molested; while S* W. Howe with more than double his 
number & the best troops in the world, has been shut up in 
Philad*, where the Markets are extravagantly high, & parties 
of the enemy all round the city within a mile or two robbing 
the market people. Consequently the distress of the citizens 
and particularly the Refugees has been very great. The con- 
sternation occasioned by the late design of evacuating Philad* 
was terrible as every man obnoxious to the American rulers, 
was offered up a Victim to their resentment. The cause 
itself was considered as abandoned, & L* Howe & S* William 
Howe with most of the principal officers of the Army, ad- 
vised the Citizens to make their peace on the best terms 
they could. 

15 July 1778.—This last month has produced events 
totally unlooked for. The expectations formed on the arrival 
of the comissioners soon vanished & the evacuation of this 
City became evident; & on the 17 of June on Thursday at 
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5 in the morning the remainder of the British army with S™ 
Henry Clinton left the Redoubts & crossed the Delaware at 
Gloucester & the whole army marched towards New-York. 
They advanced by slow marches as far as Monmouth, where 
a battle or rather skirmish ensued between Gen' Washing- 
ton’s army, with the Jersey Militia & the rear of the British 
consisting of light infantry, guards & highlanders. As Gen! 
Washington occupied the field of battle the next day, he 
claimed the victory, which is called a glorious one; but the 
truth, as far as can be collected, seems to be that no advan- 
tage was gain’d over the british army, but after a sharp onset, 
both armies, spent with the excessive heat, were obliged to 
give over, & next day Gen' Clinton pursued his march—un- 
pursued, & soon after embarked unmolested at Middletown 
& is now, by the last accounts, lying within the Hook. On 
Thursday last the 9“ inst a large fleet of french Men of War, 
which sailed from Toulon, under Count D’Estaign arrived 
off our Capes, took in some Pilots & immeadiately proceeded 
towards New-York. A French Ambassador to Congress 
came with them & landed from a Frigate at Chester; from 
whence he came to this town & now lodges with Gen' Arnold 
in M* Penn’s house.’ His name is Monsieur Gerard & is he 
who signed the treaty with Congress on the part of France. 
As we expect hourly to hear of the arrival of this formidable 
squadron at New-York, great are the expectations of the 
event. The Whigs expect they will totally destroy the navy 
& shipping, now lying thereabouts & of course the Army 
must be sacrificed, unless a Fleet should arrive from England 
time enough to relieve them: which is very uncertain. 
Indeed no one thinks the English naval force there, sufficient 
to oppose the French fleet; which consists of 1 of 90 guns, 
1 of 80, 5 of 74, 5 of 64, 4 frigates & 2 debeques; the Eng- 
lish have about 6 of the line of the smaller size & a great 
many frigates. So that it chiefly depends on the french Fleet 
being able to cross the Bar within Sandy Hook & get to 

' Subsequently the residence of General Washington while President 


of the United States. It was situated on the south side of Market Street, 
east of Sixth. 
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New-York; which in that case must fall. A fatality seems 
to attend Great-Britain in all her operations. In the midst 
of this scene of politics & triumphs of Independancy, I have 
had my share of distress. Our family, linked together by 
the purest & most disinterested affection is totally unhinged: 
Andrew gone with the British army to New-York, from 
whence he intends going to England. Billy a soldier in the 
army. M™ Delancey with her children gone with them to 
New-York, & M™ Penn with the Governor just returned here 
from exile in Jersey; He has been under the cruel necessity 
of abjuring the King & swearing allegiance to the mob- 
government of Pensylvania & the united states to prevent 
the confiscation of his whole property. This step was taken 
by the advice of his friends & in conseqence of a letter from 
M’ Baker in England, advising him to become an American. 
As to myself I also took the Oath, but to my surprize am 
called upon in a proclamation of the executive Council to 
surrender myself & stand a trial for high Treason. I have 
accordingly given bail for my appearance; but am under no 
fear of the consequence, as I came into Philad* with the Gen” 
pass and have repeatedly applied for leave to return; so that 
it is one of those instances of private malice which influences 
our publick councils. What makes it grievous to me is, the 
ill state of my health proceeding, as I suppose, from the 
uneasiness of my mind at the state of public affairs & y’* 
distress of my family. My health is much impaired; & I 
am so reduced that my acquaintance do not readily recognize 
me. The disorder appears to be a collection of wind in the 
upper part of the Chest,—accompanyed with a shortness of 
breath, & a weariness & relaxation. I propose going this 
Autumn to France, if I can put my affairs on a proper foot- 
ing. The French Ambassador Monsieur Gerard applied the 
day before yesterday to rent my house, which I shall agree 
to, if I can get a house in the country a few miles off. The 
estates of those who are not in business, are crumbling to 
pieces, by the general confusion of property, the enormous 
prices of everything, (being to what they were formerly as 
6 to 1) & the weight of taxes. Last year I was rated @ 5/ & 
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this year @ 10/ p* pound, & by a law, the Quota of the City 
is to be paid entirely by those who staid there while the 
British army possessed it. My whole income this year will 
not pay my taxes. Such is the condition of this once glorious 
country; while those are deemed parricides that refuse to 
lend their aid in bringing it to its present state of Misery. 





AN OLD FERRY AND AN OLD POST ROAD. 
BY JOHN CLEMENT. 


Immediately upon the surrender of the government by 
the Proprietors of East and West New Jersey to Queen 
Anne, many exclusive grants and privileges were established 
by authority, which at the present day would be regarded as 
monopolies of the most oppressive kind. These, however, 
gradually became unpopular and were legislated against or 
fell into disuse, and, but for the record showing their exist- 
ence, would not be known. Among the many of this char- 
acter are a few which have some local interest, and of these 
are the following : 

The first is that granted by Lord Cornbury in 1704 to 
John Reeve, to keep a ferry between Burlington and Phila- 
delphia, on the river Delaware. It is a curious document, 
entering much into detail as to price, and how the service 
shall be rendered. It is as follows: 


“Edward Viscount Cornbury, Captain-General and Gov- 
ernor-in-Chief in and over her Majesties provinces of New 
Jersey, New York, and all the territories and tracts of land 
depending thereon in America, and Vice-Admiral of the 
same. To Jeremiah Bass, Esq., Secretary of New Jersey, 
—greeting. You are hereby required that you forthwith 
prepare a bill to pass under the Great Seale of this pro- 
vince, containing a grant or license to John Reeve, to keep 
the ferry betwixt the town of Burlington and city of Phila- 
delphia, upon the river Delaware, and you are to insert 
therein the prices allowed him to take for ferriage of either 
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goods, passengers or any other carriage, viz.: for each pas- 
senger in company from the feast of our lady to the feast 
of St. Michaell the arch angle, for the sum—half year— 
one shilling, if single, to hire the boat, six shillings from 
the feast of St. Michaell the arch angle to the feast of our 
lady in the winter, half year, single, seven and eight pence; 
in company fifteen pence for every tun of flower; ten shill- 
ings and six pence for every tun of bread; ten shillings for 
every hogshead of rum; three shillings and the same for 
molasses and sugar; for every pipe of wine five shillings; 
for all barrels one shilling per piece; for lead and iron 
six pence per hundred; for the beef ten pence per quarter ; 
for every hogg ten pence; for every bushel of meale and 
salt three pence; sheep and calves at the same rate with the 
hoggs dead. And you are to take security for the due per- 
formance of the same. 

“Given under my hand and seale this 11th day of Decem- 
ber, Anno Reg Anno nunc anglie, ete., Annog Dei, 1704. 

‘* CoRNBURY.” 


The ferry was simply an open boat with sails, giving 
neither comfort nor convenience to its patrons, and when 
the tide and wind were favorable had some pretensions to 
speed. There are some expressions in this charter that 
cannot be understood at this time, but enough is apparent 
to show that much care was used in guarding the people 
against the extortions of John Reeve if he should be so 
disposed in the exercise of his monopoly privileges. 

The second is a grant made to Hugh Huddy to establish 
a line of stages between Burlington and Perth Amboy, and 
the exclusive rights guaranteed to him are plainly set forth 
in the document itself. This right of monopoly read as 
follows : 


“ Anne—by the grace of God of England, Scotland, 
France and Ireland—Queen—defender of the faith, ete. 
To all to whom these our present letter shall come. Greet- 
ing—Know yee that wee of our special grace, certain 
knowledge and meere motion, have given and granted and 
by these presents doe for our heirs and successors give and 
grant to Hugh Huddy, of the town of Burlington, within 
our province of New Jersey—Gent—full power, license and 
authority by himself, his servants or deputy, to sett up, keep, 
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use and imploy one or more stage coach or stage coaches, 
and one or more waggon or waggons, or any other, and soe 
many carrage or carrages as he shall see convenient for the 
carrying or transportation of goods and passengers, from the 
said towne of Burlington to the towne of Perth Amboy in the 
said province of New Jersey, and from the said towne of Perth 
Amboy to the towne of Burlington—and to and from any 

lace on the road between the said two towns of Burlington 
and Perth Amboy. And that the said Hugh Huddy, by 
himself his servants, deputys and no other person or persons 
whatsover shall have and enjoy the said license and author- 
ity to keep, use and employ such stage coach or stage coaches, 
waggon or waggons, carrage or carrages, or any or either 
of them to and from the respective towns and places above 
mentioned. To have and to hold the license-power and 
authority to him the said Hugh Huddy, his executors, ad- 
ministrators and assigns and their deputys, for the term of 
fourteen years, without any account, rent or other thing to 
be yielded and paid to us, our heirs and successors. Boos 
only one shilling current money of the said province of 
New Jersey, to be paid at Burlington upon the Feast-day 
of the Annunciation of the blessed Virgin Mary, yearly if 
demanded. So that no man may keep, use or employ any 
stage coach or stage coaches, waggon or waggons, or any 
other carrage or carrages, for the transportation of goods 
and passengers, or either of them from Burlington aforesaid 
to Amboy aforesaid or to Burlington aforesaid during the 
said fourteen years, without the leave and good will of the 
said Hugh Huddy, his executors and administrators upon 
pain of our highest displeasure, and fine and punishment 
as offenders, in case of such voluntary contempt shall de- 
serve. 

“In testimony whereof we have caused the seale of our 
said province of New Jersey to be hereunto affixed. Wit- 
ness our trusty and well beloved cousin, Edward Viscount 
Cornbury, Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief of the 
Province of New Jersey, New York and all the territories 
and tracts of land depending thereon in America, and Vice- 
Admiral of the same at our ffort in New York this eleventh 
day of April, 1706, in the fifth year of our reign. 

*“* By his Excellency’s command. 

“J. Bass, Sec.” 


This line of stages, taken in connection with the ferry 
privileges given to John Reeve, and the packets from Perth 
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Amboy to New York, were no doubt at that day the only 
means of public conveyance between Philadelphia and New 
York. The tortuous course of the road from Burlington 
to Perth Amboy as it was followed then, passing as it did 
around the head of streams, avoiding hills and marshy land, 
has not been known for several generations. The time con- 
sumed in going from one point to the other was not counted 
by hours, but occupied days and nights of constant travel, 
and strangely in contrast with the rapidity and comfort 
given by railroads and steamboats at present. This was 
before the days of mails and express companies; it was be- 
fore Thomas Neals, by royal patent, was appointed Post- 
master-General of “Virginia and other parts of North 
America,” and half a century before Benjamin Franklin 
was selected by the King to fill the same office. As late as 
1791 there were only six post-offices in New Jérsey, and 
none south of Trenton. 
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TOWNSEND WARD. 


The Committee to whom has been intrusted the duty of 
expressing the feelings of the members of our Society upon 
the death of Mr. Townsend Ward, respectfully report : 

Their melancholy privilege has been confided to them, be- 
cause they well know Mr. Ward’s life and his many services 
to the Historical Society. They have, doubtless, also been se- 
lected because they all were his personal friends, who deplore 
his loss as one affecting them individually, and who feel that 
his death makes a void, not easily filled, among the familiar 
acquaintances, whom it is their privilege habitua'ly to wel- 
come to their firesides. It is, indeed, difficult for them to 
separate their personal relations with Mr. Ward from his 
great and long services to our Society. Like him, they 
have long had the interest of the Society at heart. In their 
friendly intercourse with him, its interests and its duties, 
its hopes and its fears, were perpetually recurring. It was 
one of the most decided characteristics of Mr. Ward that 
in his social intercourse he carried with him, as it were, the 
atmosphere of the Historical Society. Just as a soldier is 
always in society a representative of the army and a clergy- 
man of his church, so in Philadelphia society Mr. Ward 
seemed always to be a representative of this Historical So- 
ciety. This representation and the excellent manner in 
which it was carried out was, indeed, one of the most 
marked of his varied services to the Society. He was sin- 
gularly adapted to it. Though of an unusually social 
nature, he never married. He had thus ample time for the 
social duties and pleasures of an extensive acquaintance. 
He delighted in the society of his friends and familiar ac- 
quaintances. The households were many where he was 
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ever welcome. It was one of his most pleasing and char- 
acteristic traits that, whenever the parents were his friends, 
the children were his friends, too. Nothing ever touched 
him more than a child’s preference. At the time of his 
death one of your Committee had in his possession kind 
gifts of remembrance intrusted to him by Mr. Ward for 
delivery to the little daughters of two of his friends. 

Mr. Ward was born a lover of the past and of the knowl- 
edge of the past. Many of his younger acquaintances may 
perhaps think that his interest in such knowledge was ex- 
clusively confined to local history. Such an idea is, however, 
erroneous. There are few who know more of the history of 
this Commonwealth, and none who feel a greater interest in it 
than he did. He had an extensive familiarity with the history 
of the United States, especially in its biographical department. 
One of his most favorite studies was the lives of the French 
officers who served in our Revolution. To this predilection 
we owe his interesting biography of General Armand de 
La Rouerie. His knowledge of history was not confined to 
America. His interest in historical subjects was general, 
although he had naturally a preference for the history of 
England, so intimately connected with our own. With all 
this, however, it cannot be gainsaid that Mr. Ward was a 
lover of local history through and through. Isaac Mickle, 
in his history of Gloucester County in New Jersey, enjoins 
his readers to study well and soundly the story of their 
native locality: “for it is at home,” he adds, “that true 
knowledge ever begins.” Mr. Ward was himself the pub- 
lisher of Mickle’s work. Those who knew our deceased 
friend best will hardly doubt that, as far as a knowledge of 
the past is concerned, the author and his publisher were in 
singular accord, and that both felt that history, like charity, 
should begin at home. Descended from a family belonging 
to the Society of Friends, he possessed at first hand a knowl- 
edge of the local traditions and associations of that religious 
body. He loved deeply the soil upon which he daily trod 
and upon which he was born. His latest contributions to 
our magazine are those which display, in the mingled form 
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of topography and history, his intimate historical knowledge 
of Philadelphia and its surrounding localities.’ 

His knowledge of persons and of families in this city, of 
their connection with public affairs, of their relations to the 
business and the social and private life of the community, 
was remarkable. It would be misleading in this connection 
to allude to his knowledge of books without saying that it 
covered a much more extensive range than local history. 
After he became an official of this Society he had, of 
course, much to do with the management of a public 
library. Before that time he had been familiar with the 
wants of libraries. As has been previously alluded to, he 
was for some years in the book business, an occupation 
which was, in some respects, not congenial to his tastes. 
He preferred a literary to a commercial connection with 
books. Collecting manuscripts he preferred to collecting 
anything else. He certainly loved manuscripts more than 
first editions or anything else in print. In this preference 
he agreed with some of our members, while differing with 
others, such as our late President, Mr. Wallace, to whom 
our Society owes so many rare copies of first editions. We 
owe much to Mr. Ward’s attention to the subject of manu- 
scripts. His services were most important in connection 
with our acquisition of the precious papers of the Penn 
family. 

Mr. Ward did not, however, confine himself to things 
written and printed, in his searches for the evidence of the 
past. A characteristic anecdote is recalled by one of your 
Committee as to his keenness in securing oral history. This 
gentleman once mentioned to Mr. Ward that our late mem- 
ber, Chief Justice Sharswood, had narrated to him an inter- 
esting local tradition preserved for several generations in 
the latter’s family. Mr. Ward, without loss of time, visited 
the Chief Justice and requested him to repeat this tradition, 
which was reduced to writing in the latter’s presence, and 
soon afterwards printed in our magazine. Had Mr. Ward 


1 See his three papers on Second Street and its Associations, and his 
eight papers on Germantown Road and its Associations. 
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lived in the Middle Ages, his most congenial occupation 
would certainly have been that of a member of those in- 
quests per turbas, by which the customs and laws of localities 
were sometimes officially ascertained by the direct interroga- 
tion of the people. 

While a young man Mr. Ward served as a member of the 
first geological survey of Pennsylvania. He became thereby 
personally familiar with the soil and inhabitants of a large 
portion of the Commonwealth. This knowledge of the 
people and the land, from actual contact, was an introduc- 
tion to and a part of his extensive familiarity with the his- 
tory and historical topography of Pennsylvania. He always 
repeated his reminiscences of the geological survey with 
sincere pleasure, and with a kindly, neighborly regard for 
his old acquaintances in the localities which he had aided in 
surveying. His knowledge of the history of the Common- 
wealth was intimately connected with a knowledge of its 
topography. He did much efficient work connected with 
the historical topography of Pennsylvania. In this respect, 
too, we feel his loss. One of the duties that Historical So- 
cieties are not allowed by the public to forget, is that of 
giving information on disputed points of historical topog- 
raphy to the local communities interested. In such cases 
a local public readily becomes both interested and excited, 
and, if any reference be made to us for information, they 
expect us to do our whole duty. The nomenclature of local- 
ities, and especially our local Indian names, had great interest 
for Mr. Ward. On this subject his inquiries, oral and by 
correspondence, were extensive.’ Mr. Ward’s work upon 


1 The following letter from Mr. Bancroft to Mr. Ward upon the sub- 
ject of Indian names is of much interest: 


“NEw YorK, January 24, 1857. 


“My DEAR SIR :— 

“The Historical Society of Pennsylvania ought to protest against ef- 
facing historical names. In New York they have changed Fort Stanwix 
into Rome, giving up a name with a meaning for one that is absurdly in- 
appropriate. In your State the name Bushy Run, which seems to me one 
of the best that could have been chosen, and which carries with it most 
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the Whiskey Insurrection, though intimately connected 
with the general history of the country, is a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of Pennsylvania, which should be 
specially alluded to in this connection. 

It is evident that Mr. Ward, with such natural and ac- 
quired qualifications, came to our Society well equipped for 
peculiar usefulness. He was, besides, naturally adapted to a 
career in a public institution. A business or profession in 
which he would have been compelled to act alone and single- 
handed could not be congenial to him. The companionship 
of others, in his daily duties, satisfied and contented him, 
and stimulated his best faculties. He liked consultation and 
often excelled in it. Independently of his interest in his- 
torical matters, his duties here were pleasing to him. He 
was useful to the community, and must have felt that such 
was the case. Steadily, but not slowly, Mr. Ward grew into 
a position swi generis in our Society. He adapted himself 
naturally to many varied requirements as they arose. When- 
ever funds were to be raised, he came to the front among 
his collaborators. We owe our Publication Fund almost 
exclusively to him. The idea and the plan were his. The 
magnitude of the amount raised was his achievement. It 
is to this fund that we owe the publication of a series of 
valuable works and the establishment of our Magazine of 
History. His great services in connection with the large 
subscriptions made a few years ago, from which we derived 
a great part of the funds that enabled us to purchase and 
enlarge our new hall, are fresh in your memory. His con- 
stant and successful activity in connection with nearly all 
the funds raised by subscription for many years are as well 
known to you as to your Committee. It is not necessary 


interesting associations, is, I am afraid, lost. Then you had Red Stone 
Old Fort, which is a picture of itself, and you have changed it to Broom- 
ville. If I lived in the town I would try to go back to the true name. 
If we proceed as we have done, we shall by and by have no historic 
names left. 
“Very truly, 
“GEORGE BANCROFT. 
“To TOWNSEND WARD.” 
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to recall these services for the information of the Society 
and the public, who are both familiar with them. They are 
recalled because your Committee desire to express the grati- 
tude of their fellow-members and themselves for Mr. Ward’s 
long, able, and successful achievements in the financial ser- 
vice of this Society, and because they desire to perpetuate 
the testimony thereof in this memorial designed for pos- 
terity. 

As has been said, Mr. Ward’s position among us was sui 
generis ; 80 much so, that, as we reflect upon the life of our 
departed friend, it seems that, if ever a man was born to be 
an official of an historical society, it was he. It would seem 
that a library occupied by himself and congenial friends, 
and frequented by sympathetic students, must have been 
his best home, if domestic life was not to be his lot. He 
dwelt long in such an atmosphere, engaged in the service 
of an institution which he loved, and discharging duties 
that had grown with time to be a second nature. Such was 
his life during many years, and with it he was content. 

Now that he has gone, there is, indeed, a vacant place 
among us hard to fill. To us the hall of the Society seems 
strange without his familiar face. He who did so much to 
aid us in perpetuating the history of the City, the Common- 
wealth, and the Country has departed. In this memorial 
we perpetuate the testimony of his long, able, and devoted 
service, with gratitude for his deeds, and with affection and 
esteem for his character. This hall of ours is devoted to 
the memory of the past. When our successors here shall 
read these lines they will know that we cherish, and that 
they ought to cherish, the memory of Townsend Ward. 


Brinton Coxe. 
CHARLES Hare HovtTcHInson. 
George Harrison FIsHEr. 
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THE DELAWARE REGIMENT IN THE REVOLUTION. 


NARRATIVE OF THE SERVICES OF THE DELAWARE REGIMENT WITH 
CAPTAIN MCcKENNAN DURING THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


BY MAJOR C. P. BENNETT, 


LATE GOVERNOR OF DELAWARE, A LIEUTENANT UNDER CAPTAIN 
MCKENNAN. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Jan. 1, 1843. 

Str,—During the last illness of my old friend, that tried 
patriot and honest man, the late Governor C. P. Bennett, 
the writing out the enclosed memoranda (for the purpose, 
as the address indicates, of forwarding them to you as the 
representative of Captain McKennan, whose Revolutionary 
services are therein commemorated) was almost his final 
occupation. 

He died in the month of May, 1836, and, as I was at that 
time the Secretary of State, they were delivered to me by 
mistake among a mass of papers appertaining to the Exec- 
utive office. 

Having been mislaid, within a few days past I accidentally 
came across them, and not doubting that these records of a 
father’s patriotism, in the handwriting of a veteran com- 
rade after the lapse of more than half a century, would 
afford you high gratification, I send them to your address, 
and hope they may safely come to hand. The three sheets 
constitute the original rough draft of what would have been 
a clearer and more finished narrative had the old Governor 
been spared to revise and correct it. 

It was written but a few weeks before his death, in the 
intervals of relief from the attacks of a most painful and 
violent disease, and of course bears upon its face the marks 
of haste in composition and some grammatical inaccuracies. 
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However, such as it is, you have it, and I have no doubt 
its perusal will interest your friends as much as it did 
Yours respectfully, 
WM. HEMPHILL JONES. 
Hon. T. M. T. McKennan, 
Washington City. 


Hon. Tuomas M. T. McKennan: 

Dear Sir,—I have thought proper at this time, from 
memory, to furnish you with a narrative of the services of 
your father and my long lost friend, Captain William Mc- 
Kennan, during the war of the Revolution, being one of the 
last of that day that could be able to furnish you and your 
children with such detail; I flatter myself it will be as 
acceptable to the family as it affords me the pleasure to 
narrate. 

To the best of my recollection, he entered the army of the 
Revolution in June or July, in the year 1776, as a second lieu- 
tenant in a company commanded by Captain Thomas Kean, 
in the Regiment of Flying Camp, commanded by Colonel 
Samuel Patterson, of New Castle County, State of Delaware. 
His services that season were performed in New Jersey, 
generally in the neighborhood of Amboy, under the com- 
mand of General Hugh Mercer, of Virginia; at the close of 
that year he was appointed a lieutenant in the Delaware 
Regiment, and returned to the State on the recruiting 
service early in the spring of 1777. He joined the army 
at Princetown, New Jersey, and was in active service the 
whole campaign, say, in an excursion on Staten Island under 
General Sullivan, which proved disastrous to the Maryland 
Division, the Delaware included. On September 11th he 
was engaged in the battle of Brandywine; 4th October in the 
battle of Germantown, where he received a wound in his 
arm, which, I presume, affected him more or less during 
his life. After a very interesting and active campaign, the 
Maryland Division, with the Delaware Regiment attached, 
retired to winter quarters in Wilmington, under the com- 
mand of General Smallwood. In May, 1778, we left Wil- 
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mington, and the division, by general orders from head- 
quarters at Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, proceeded to join 
the main army at that place without delay, as it was pre- 
sumed the British army was making arrangements to leave 
Philadelphia and pass over the Delaware to New Jersey, and 
proceed for New York. A few days after our arrival at the 
Valley Forge the army took up their line of march for the 
Delaware. We crossed that river at Correll’s Ferry, and con- 
tinued our march to intercept the British army, which had 
left the city, and fell in with them in the neighborhood of 
Monmouth, where the battle was fought on the 28th of June. 
That day month we left Wilmington. After the battle was 
over, the dead buried, etc., the army proceeded to Bruns- 
wick and celebrated the Fourth of July, 1778; from thence 
to Kings’ Ferry, on the North River, when we crossed that 
river aud proceeded to the White Plains, State of New 
York, where we encamped and remained until September, 
when the army dispersed in different directions. We pro- 
ceeded to West Point, to strengthen that position under the 
command of General Putnam, where we remained until we 
were ordered to proceed to winter quarters. The place des- 
ignated for the army to halt was Bound Brook, New Jersey, 
where we remained during the winter. In May, 1779, 
when the army left they dispersed, some to the State of 
New York, others to Connecticut, but the greater propor- 
tion hovered in the neighborhood of West Point, on the 
North River; the Delaware Regiment remained in the 
western part of New Jersey. The army during the ensuing 
campaign remained inactive; nothing material occurred 
during this season other than marching and countermarch- 
ing from place to place, particularly the Delaware Regiment, 
until we were ordered to take up our winter quarters at a 
farm near Morristown, New Jersey, where the army hutted. 

The winter proved very severe, and the men suffered 
much from the want of provisions. Supplies could not be 
obtained from the distant magazines owing to the excessive 
falls of snow that prevented their transportation. We 
remained in our quarters until April, 1780. Nothing of 
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great importance occurred during our residence in winter 
quarters, except a detachment from the army made a de- 
scent on Staten Island, crossed the Sound on the ice, made 
every effort to attack a British post, but did not succeed as 
was calculated owing to the severity of the season. The 
detachment returned to their rendezvous, after suffering 
much from the inclement season. Early in April a general 
order issued from headquarters, for the Maryland Division 
(Delaware included) to take up the line of march under 
the command of General the Baron DeKalb, and proceed 
to join the Southern army under the command of General 
Lincoln, to aid him in his defense of Charleston. As it 
was understood there was a superior force of British troops, 
under the command of General Lord Cornwallis, pressing 
upon General Lincoin, the division proceeded on by forced 
marches, by land and water, until we arrived at Petersburg, 
Virginia. Soon after our arrival we received the intelligence 
of the fall of Charleston, which had surrendered, prisoners 
of war, to the British commander. This circumstance only 
increased our anxiety, and caused us to continue our pursuit 
to aid those troops that were out of the city on its fall and 
those on their route to join the American forces, and en- 
deavor to cover their retreat should we arrive in time. By 
forced marches we arrived on Deep River, in North Carolina, 
where the Baron DeKalb was superseded in his command 
by Major-General Gates, who immediately on taking com- 
mand, although the army at that time were not in a situation, 
from the extreme difficulty in obtaining supplies necessary 
for the present pursuit, ordered us to proceed on our route 
by forced marches, even in that situation, until our arrival 
at a striking distance of Camden, South Carolina, where 
the British army was concentrated. We encamped at 
Rugely’s Mill, twelve miles from the British post. We 
remained in this situation but a day or two, to recruit and 
refresh the army after a long and fatiguing march, when 
orders were issued to parade at retreat beat, and wait for 
further orders. It was understood and believed General 
Gates meant that evening to move in a direction for Cam- 
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den, and attack the enemy by surprise in their quarters. 
Late in the evening our whole force moved in that direction 
from about equal distance from our position and that of 
Camden. The advance of the two armies met on the high 
road, exchanged firing, and both parties fell back on their 
main bodies. During the night General Gates selected his 
ground and formed the line of battle, and waited for the 
coming day to meet the enemy in battle array. During the 
night, it was presumed, the British, with the aid of the 
disaffected of that country, being perfectly acquainted with 
the ground, took advantage to reconnoitre our position and 
the situation of our forces. At early dawn the enemy made 
a furious attack on our weakest position, where the militia 
were posted, being on the left of the front line. After the 
first fire they gave way and left the field, although they 
were commanded by officers of the Virginia line, who made 
every exertion to rally them, but all in vain; they left the 
field helter-skelter. The attack of the left of the rear line 
was in the same style and eventuated in the same way. The 
Continental troops (Maryland and Delaware) were left to 
sustain the heat of the battle, when and where they acquitted 
themselves like soldiers devoted to their country. Eventually 
they were put to the rout, after sustaining serious losses both 
of officers and men, killed, wounded, and prisoners. Baron 
DeKalb, highly esteemed by the whole army, both from his 
gentlemanly deportment as well as the accomplished soldier, 
with many other valuable officers and men, shared the same 
fate. 

Little Delaware felt that she had sustained her full pro- 
portion both in officers and men; two field and seven com- 
missioned officers were taken prisoners, and the regiment 
was reduced to two companies by killed, wounded, and 

‘prisoners. Our whole remaining forces were put into a 
complete rout, and were pursued for fifty miles from the 
field of action, when the enemy drew off, after committing 
all the destruction on wagons, baggage, stores, artillery, and 
everything that fell in their possession. We continued the 
retreat to Hillsborough, North Carolina, two hundred miles 
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from the battle-ground. On our route we collected together 
the scattered remains of our defeated army. Hillsborough 
was our first resting-place. By the time we arrived there 
we found ourselves in a most deplorable situation, without 
arms, ammunition, baggage, and little sustenance, and for 
some time our situation was unenviable. After organizing 
our little army under the command of General Smallwood, 
and supplies for the troops of provision, clothing, arms, and 
munition, General Morgan was appointed to the command 
of a detachment of the élite of the remains of what was 
once an army, to proceed South and encourage the despair- 
ing Whigs, as well as collect together all that would join 
his standard, and eventually fell in with Colonel Tarleton 
and his desperadoes, and defeated them at the Cowpens, and 
took several hundred prisoners. Captain Kirkwood, of 
Delaware, and his company, attached to General Morgan’s 
command, shared the glory and honor of that victory, which 
was one of the first fruits of the success which beamed on 
the Southern country. After Morgan’s detachment left 
Hillsborough, the supernumerary officers without command, 
after the remains of the army was organized, returned to 
the different States ; Captain McKennan, with several others, 
with myself included, to Delaware on the recruiting service. 
On our arrival, in December, 1780, arrangements were made 
for that purpose, but for want of funds, or from some other 
cause, the recruiting service did not go into effect, and the 
plan of substitutes was adopted, and in April, 1781, Captains 
McKennan, Queenault, Lieutenant Hyatt, and myself were 
ordered to Christiana Bridge, in New Castle County, to re- 
ceive and drill such substitutes as might be brought forward. 
We remained at our post performing the duties required 
until the French Army from Rhode Island, and other de- 
tachments of the army, with the commander-in-chief at 
their head, arrived at our rendezvous in the month of 
August, when we received orders from General Washington 
to prepare to follow on to Virginia. In a few days we took 
up our line of march for Baltimore; we remained in that 
city for some days, when small craft was prepared for our 
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reception to proceed to Annapolis, where the French trans- 
ports were waiting for the French army to embark. On 
our arrival at Annapolis we embarked, also, on board the 
“Marquis Lafayette.” When the troops were all on board, 
the fleet of transports, with two frigates, weighed anchor, and 
proceeded, with a fair wind, down the Chesapeake Bay till 
we arrived at Linhaven Bay, where the French fleet were 
moored. We passed the mouth of York River, where lay 
two or three French frigates blockading the entrance. We 
lay that night at anchor with the fleet. Early next morning 
the transports proceeded up James River (all this time with 
a fair wind) until we arrived in the neighborhood of Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, where we landed and joined the troops 
that had assembled there. As soon as the troops had all 
concentrated, with General Washington at their head, we 
left Williamsburg, and proceeded on our route for York- 
town, where the British troops had fortified themselves 
under the command of Lord Cornwallis. The whole army 
arrived in the evening, and took possession of the ground 
around the town after driving in their outpost, which we 
effected without much loss or inconvenience on our part; 
accomplished the end we had in view, that was, to form our 
camp so as to encircle their whole outworks. We experi- 
enced little or no inconvenience from the enemy in accom- 
plishing the end contemplated in eight or nine days after 
our taking possession of the ground, and were soon occu- 
pied by breaking ground and raising our first parallel line, 
and soon had our batteries opened and in operation on the 
enemy. We continued plying our shells and shot for a few 
days, and made considerable impression on their works. 
The firing was kept up night and day until, arrangement 
was made to storm two redoubts on the left of the town and 
near the banks of York River. When the hour approached 
to make the attack, which was some time after nightfall, 
the two detachments moved rapidly on to the charge 
without flints in their muskets to prevent any firing. The 
Americans were commanded by Marquis Lafayette, the 
French by Count De Lauzun. In course of a very short 
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period of time, and a rapid movement at the point of the 
bayonet, both redoubts were in possession of the different 
detachments, apparently at the same instant, without a shot 
being fired by either. The British kept up an incessant fire 
from every part of their lines that could be brought to bear 
on the assailants. The business was accomplished with little 
loss on either side, with few prisoners taken, as the enemy 
made their retreat as soon as the assailants entered their 
works, and every arrangement being made for the purpose 
previous to the attack, provided success should attend them, 
to inclose the two redoubts in our second parallel line, which 
was accomplished before the light of the ensuing day. The 
ground the redoubts occupied within our inclosure being 
elevated ground, gave us the complete mastery over the 
whole town as well as their outworks. 

After completing the second parallel and opening our bat- 
teries, wherein no time was lost, we were enabled to direct 
our shells and to effect. The enemy made the attempt, soon 
after our taking the last position, to make their escape from 
Yorktown by crossing the river to Gloucester, which was a 
fortified post; and, after crossing a considerable portion of 
their force, owing to the inclemency of the night could not 
accomplish their intentions, had, of course, in the morn- 
ing to recross and take their former position. By this 
time we were fully prepared and in possession of the heights 
around the town, on both flanks strongly intrenched. After 
destroying the ships that were moored on their right to 
secure the approaches on that quarter, we considered the 
siege near brought to a close, and in the course of a day or 
two proved the fact by a full surrender of the fortress with 
its contents. . After the preliminary articles were signed, 
their forces marched out of the town, in the presence and 
full view of both armies, French and Americans, and thou- 
sands of spectators, to an open field within a short distance 
of the fortress, where the British army, English, Scotch, 
and Hessians, grounded their arms, and in the same order 
of march returned to their previous station, where they 
remained until the necessary arrangements could be made 
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for their future destination, which, perhaps, took up ten 
days or two weeks. When they took up the lines of march 
for the places designated for their reception after their move- 
ment, and everything arranged for the dispersion of the 
American and French forces, each division proceeded to its 
destination. The Pennsylvanians, Marylanders, and Dela- 
wares, under the command of General St. Clair, proceeded 
South to join the army in South Carolina under General 
Greene, where we arrived, after a long and fatiguing march, 
the 1st of January, 1782. On our arrival we (Delaware 
Detachment, commanded by Captain William McKennan), 
of course, took our station in William Washington’s Legion, 
composed of the remains of his regiment of horse and the 
shattered remains of the Delaware Regiment, under the 
command of Captain Robert Kirkwood, with Captain Peter 
Jaquett, Lieutenants James Campbell and Thomas Anderson, 
who had been in the command of two companies of said regi- 
ment, and remained with the Southern army since the battle 
of Camden, on the 16th of August, 1780. When the officers 
above mentioned and the invalids, with several other non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers belonging to Delaware, 
were relieved by those under the command of Captain Wil- 
liam McKennan, with Captain Paul Queenault, Lieutenants 
Hyatt and Bennett, they proceeded soon after on their route 
for the State of Delaware. Soon after the forces were con- 
centrated under General Greene the army proceeded down 
towards Charleston, where the British were in force (the 
élite of the army was composed of the two legions, Washing- 
ton’s and Lee’s, with a detachment from the line of the army, 
under the command of Major James Hamilton, of Pennsyl- 
vania), and took up a position in the neighborhood of Dor- 
chester, on the Ashley River, and was constantly kept on 
the alert, never stationary, the whole or part of the com- 
mand being continually on the lines watching the movements 
of the enemy. Colonel John Lawrence, of South Carolina, 
one of the aides-de-camp of General Washington, after the 
siege of York solicited and obtained from the commander- 
in-chief permission to return to his native State, where he 
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contemplated the most active services would be required, 
and the last effort would be made by the enemy previous to 
a general peace. At that time it was fully contemplated by 
the army that the war was drawing to a close, which proved 
to be the case. Colonel Lawrence was appointed by General ’ 
Greene to take the command of the Light Troops on his 
arrival at headquarters from the siege of Yorktown. They 
were the élite of the army under his command, and keeping 
in advance of the main body, within striking distance of 
the enemy (Charleston being their headquarters), were kept 
on the alert for the remainder of the campaign, which con- 
tinued open until the sickly season approached, when the 
main army retired from active duty. 

The Light Troops were still in the field marching and 
countermarching, seldom if ever remaining two nights on 
the same ground, making frequent excursions on the British 
lines, often falling in with the enemy, when skirmishing 
would frequently ensue, and attended with considerable 
disaster on either side. At one time an attempt was made 
to attack a force of the enemy on John’s Island by crossing 
the Stono River, but were foiled in the attempt owing to 
the flood-tide making the river unfordable earlier than was 
contemplated. Part of the troops did cross, but were forced 
to return, and abandoned for the present the contemplated 
attack. At another time, from Dorchester, we made an ex- 
cursion of some considerable distance to attack if possible 
a large foraging party of British from Charleston in the 
neighborhood of Georgetown. The troops left the position 
in the evening, took up their line of march on the Ashley 
River and proceeded to Strawberry Ferry, on the Cooper, 
and by a forced march arrived at Hadral’s Point. The 
enemy had received intelligence of our pursuit and had 
abandoned their object just in time to prevent a rencounter, 
and we arrived just in time to see the rear of the troops em- 
bark for Charleston. At that time the Light Troops of the 
army, both horse and infantry, were at least one hundred 
miles by the route we had to return to headquarters, and 
then and there received orders from our chief to return to 
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the Ashley River with all possible speed by forced marches 
to our late position, which we accomplished with the least 
possible delay. General Greene, being apprehensive of an 
attack from the British at Charleston in the absence of 
the whole élite of the army, caused this rapid and fatiguing 
march. The distance to and from our late position we 
performed, by computation, a march of two hundred miles 
on that excursion alone. We still remained in active posi- 
tion, but our routes were not far extended until the latter 
end of August, as my recollection serves me. Then the 
army received intelligence that a considerable force of the 
enemy, as a foraging party, had left Charleston, and had 
proceeded South to Comhahee River. Of course, as soon 
as intelligence was received and confirmed, a heavy detach- 
ment was ordered from the army, as well as the Light Troops, 
under the command of General Gist, of Maryland, to pro- 
ceed by forced marches to attack and break up the party. 
Colonel Lawrence, being on the alert, proceeded imme- 
diately on the route with a small force (Captain McKen- 
nan with the two companies of Delawares and a portion of 
cavalry), and pushed on in advance of the main body. Col- 
onel Lawrence at their head, anxious to attack the enemy 
previous to the main body coming up, being in his native 
State, and at the head of troops, although few in numbers, 
were as he supposed sufficient to enable him to gain a laurel 
for his brow previous to a cessation of arms, and of course 
brought on the attack, could not wait until the main body 
of the detachment would arrive, but wanted to do all him- 
self, and have all the honor. Fate had directed otherwise. 
Poor fellow, he was killed on the first fire from the enemy. 
In the fall and death of Colonel John Lawrence, the army 
lost one of its brightest ornaments, his country one of its most 
devoted patriots, his native State one of its most amiable and 
honored sons, and the Delaware detachment a father, brother, 
and friend. The troops, both British and American, for the 
remainder of the campaign were inactive; the heat of the 
weather and sickly season had arrived. The army retired 
from active service; remained in that situation until it was 
VoL, 1x.—31 
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understood the British army was on the eve of evacuating 
Charleston, the only position then held in the Southern 
States. Soon after Captain William McKennan and his 
command was ordered to proceed to the State of Delaware, 
there to wait for further orders. Of course we proceeded 
on our march for our destination. We arrived at New 
Castle, Delaware, about the first of January, 1783, where we 
rendezvoused until October of the same year, when the Dela- 
ware troops, as well as the army of the Revolution, was 
disbanded, after a seven years’ war, with joy and rejoicing. 
Captain William McKennan was the officer appointed to 
settle and adjust the accounts of the regiment with William 
Winder, of Maryland, auditor or agent of the United States. 
When this was effected, Captain McKennan issued both 
certificates for services as well as land-warrants to the indi- 
viduals, claiming, or their attorneys for them, and that to 
general satisfaction. 

The foregoing is a correct statement of the facts as above 
stated from memory, after a lapse of fifty years and upwards, 
by me who acted my part through the whole scene. 
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JOURNAL OF MISS SALLY WISTER. 


(Continued from page 333.) 


First Day, AFTERNOON. 

A Mr. Seaton and Stodard drank tea with us. He and I 
had a little private chat after tea. In the even, Seaton 
went into aunt’s; mamma went to see Prissa, who is 
poorly ; papa withdrew to talk with some strangers. Liddy 
just then came in, so we engaged in an agreeable con- 
versation. I beg’d him to come and give us a circum- 
stantial account of the battle, if there should be one. “I 
certainly will, ma’am, if I am favor’d with my life.” Liddy, 
unluckily, took it into her head to blunder out something 
about a person being in the kitchen who had come from 
the army. Stodard, ever anxious to hear, jump’d up. 
“Good night to you, ladies,” was the word, and he dis- 
appeared, but not forever. “ Liddy, thee hussy; what busi- 
ness had thee to mention a word of the army? Thee sees 
it sent him off. Thy evil genius prevail’d, and we all 
feel the effects of it.” “Lord bless me,” said Liddy, “I 
had not a thought of his going, or for ten thousand worlds 
I would not have spoke.” But we cannot recall the past. 
Well, we laugh’d and chatted at a noisy rate, till a summons 
for Liddy parted us. I sat negligently on my chair, and 
thought brought thought, and I got so low-spirited that I 
cou’d hardly speak. The dread of an engagement, the 
dreadful situation (if a battle should ensue) we should be 
in, join’d to my anxiety for P. F.' and family, who would 
be in the midst of the scene, was the occasion. And yet I 
did not feel half so frighten’d as I expected to be. ’Tis 
amazing how we get reconciled tosuch things. Six months 
ago the bare idea of being within ten, aye, twenty miles, of 


1 Polly Fishbourn. 
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a battle, wou’d almost have distracted me. And now, tho’ 
two such large armies are within six miles of us, we can 
converse calmly of it. It verifies the old proverb, “ Use is 
second nature.” 

I forgot one little piece of intelligence, in which the girls 
say I discovered a particular partiality for our Marylanders, 
but I disclaim anything of the kind. These saucy creatures 
are forever finding out wonders, and forever metamorphosing 
mole-hills into mountains. 


“‘Friendship I offer, pure and free; 
And who, with such a friend as me, 
Could ask or wish for more ?” 


“If they charg’d thee with vanity, Sally, it would not be 
very unjust.” Debby Norris! be quiet; no reflections, or 
I have done. “ But the piece of intelligence, Sally!” [It] 
is just coming, Debby. 

In the afternoon we heard platoon firing.’ Everybody 
was at the door; I in the horrors. The armies, as we 
judg’d, were engag’d. Very compos’dly says the Major to 
our servant, “ Will you be kind enough to saddle my horse ? 
I shall go!” Accordingly the horse was taken from the 
quiet, hospitable barn to plunge into the thickest ranks of 
war. Cruel change! Seaton insisted to the Major that the 
armies were still; ‘“‘ nothing but skirmishing with the flank- 
ing parties; do,not go.” We happen’d (we girls I mean) 
to be standing in the kitchen, the Major passing thro’ in a 
hurry, and I, forsooth, discover’d a strong partiality by say- 
ing, “Oh! Major, thee is not going!” He turn’d round. 
“Yes, I am, Miss Sally,” bow’d, and went into the road; 
we all pitied him; the firing rather decreas’d; and, after 
persuasions innumerable from my father and Seaton, and 
the firing over, he reluctantly agreed to stay. Ill as he was, 
he would have gone. It show’d his bravery, of which we 
all believed him possess’d of a large share. 


1 The skirmishing which occurred on the 7th of December is mentioned 
in Waldo’s Journal, printed in THe HistortcaL MaGazinE, Vol. V. 
p. 1380. 
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SEeconp Day, December 8th. 

Rejoice with us, my dear. The British have return’d to 
the city." Charming this! May we ever be thankful to the 
Almighty Disposer of events for his care and protection of 
us while surrounded with dangers. Major went to the 
army. Nothing for him to do; so returned. 

Third or Fourth day, I forget which, he was very ill; 
kept his chamber most of the day. In the evening I saw 
him. I pity him mightily, but pity is a poor remedy. 


FirtH Day, December 11th. 
Our army mov’d, as we thought, to go into winter quar- 
ters,? but we hear there is a party of the enemy gone over 
Schuylkill; so our army went to look at them.’ I observ’d 
to Stodard, ‘So you are going to leave us to the English.” 
“Yes, ha! ha! ha! leave you for the English.” He has a 
certain indifference about him that, to strangers, is not very 
pleasing. He sometimes is silent for minutes. One of 
these silent fits was interrupted the other day by his clasp- 
ing his hands and exclaiming aloud, “Oh, my God, I wish 

this war was at an end!” 

Noon. 
The Major gone to camp. I don’t think we shall see him 
again. Well, strange creature that I am; here have I been 
going on without giving thee an account of two officers,— 
one who will be a principal character; their names are 


1 They reached Philadelphia on the evening of this day, plundering 
the farms between Edge Hill and the city, as they marched in. 

2 Early in the morning of this day, 11th December, the camp at White- 
marsh was broken up, and the Americans marched (doubtless up the 
Skippack road to Broadaxe, and thence westward) to the ferry at Mat- 
son’s Ford—now Conshohocken. The weather was cold, no snow had 
fallen, the roads were frozen, and those of the men who were barefoot 
left such crimson marks on the ground, that afterward Washington 
made the statement which has passed into history: “You might have 
tracked the army from Whitemarsh to Valley Forge by the blood of 
their feet.” 

5 This was a force under Cornwallis, 3000 strong, that had gone out to 
collect food and forage in the Merions, and which, as unexpectedly to 
themselves as to the Americans, encountered the Pennsylvania militia 
under General James Potter, at the ford. There was no battle, however. 
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Capt. Lipscomb and a Mr. Tilly; the former a tall, genteel 
man, very delicate from indisposition, and has a softness in 
his countenance that is very pleasing, and has the finest 
head of hair that I ever saw; ’tis a light shining auburn. 
The fashion of his hair was this—negligently ty’d and 
waving down his back. Well may it be said, 


“Loose flow’d the soft redundance of his hair.’ 


He has not hitherto shown himself a lady’s man, tho’ 
he is perfectly polite. 

Now let me attempt a character of Tilly. He seems a 
wild, noisy mortal, tho’ I am not much acquainted with 
him. “He appears bashful when with girls. We dissipated 
the Major’s bashfulness; but I doubt we have not so good a 
subject now. He is above the common size, rather genteel, 
an extreme pretty, ruddy face, hair brown, and a sufficiency 
of it, a very great laugher, and talks so excessively fast that 
he often begins a sentence without finishing the last, which 
confuses him very much, and then he blushes and laughs; 
and, in short, he keeps me in perpetual good humour; but 
the creature has not address’d one civil thing to me since he 
came. But I have not done with his accomplishments yet, 
for he is a musician,—that is, he plays on the German flute, 
and has it here. 

FirtH Day, NIGHT. 

The family retir’d; take the adventures of the afternoon 
as they occur’d. Seaton and Captain Lipscomb drank tea 
with us. While we sat at tea, the parlour door was open’d; 
in came Tilly; his appearance was elegant; he had been 
riding; the wind had given the most beautiful glow to his 
cheeks, and blow’d his hair carelessly round his cheeks. 
Oh, my heart, thought I, be secure! The caution was 
needless, I found it without a wish to stray. 

When the tea equipage was remov’d, the conversation 
turn’d on politicks, a subject I avoid. I gave Betsy a hint. 
I rose, she followed, and we went to seek Lyddy. We 
chatted a few moments at the door. The moon shone with 
uncommon splendour. Our spirits were high. I proposed 
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a walk; the girls agreed. When we reach’d the poplar 
tree, we stopp’d. Our ears were assail’d by a number of 
voices. ‘ A party of light horse,” said one. ‘‘ The English, 
perhaps; let’s run home.” “No, no,” said I, “ be heroines.” 
At last two or three men on horseback came in sight. We 
walked on. The well-known voice of the Major saluted 
our hearing with, “ How do you do, ladies.” We turn’d 
ourselves about with one accord. He, not relishing the 
idea of sleeping on the banks of the Schuylkill, had return’d 
to the mill. We chatted along the road till we reach’d our 
hospitable mansion. Stodard dismounted, and went into 
Jesse’s parlour. I sat there a half hour. He is very amia- 
ble. Lipscomb, Seaton, Tilly, and my father, hearing of 
his return, and impatient for the news, came in at one door, 
while I made my exit at the other. 

I am vex’d at Tilly, who has his flute, and does nothing 
but play the fool. He begins a tune, plays a note or so, 
then stops. Well, after a while, he begins again; stops 
again. ‘“ Will that do, Seaton? Hah! hah! hah!” He 
has given us but two regular tunes since he arriv’d. I am 
passionately fond of music. How boyish he behaves. 


SrxtH Day, December 12th, 1777. 

I ran into aunt’s this morning to chat with the girls. 
Major Stodard joined us in a few minutes. I verily believe 
the man is fond of the ladies, and, what to me is astonish- 
ing, he has not display’d the smallest degree of pride. 
Whether he is artful enough to conceal it under the veil of 
humility, or whether he has none, is a question; but I am 
inclined to think it the latter. I really am of opinion that 
there is few of the young fellows of the modern age exempt 
from vanity, more especially those who are bless’d with 
exterior graces. If they have a fine pair of eyes, they are 
forever rolling them about; a fine set of teeth, mind, they 
are great laughers; a genteel person, forever changing their 
attitudes to show them to advantage. Oh, vanity, vanity ; 
how boundless is thy sway ! 

But to resume this interview with Major Stodard. We 
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were very witty and sprightly. I was darning an apron, 
upon which he was pleas’d to compliment me. ‘“ Well, 
Miss Sally, what would you do if the British were to come 
here?” “ Do,” exclaimed I; “ be frighten’d just to death.” 
He laugh’d, and said he would escape their rage by getting 
behind the representation of a British grenadier that you 
have up stairs. ‘Of all things, I should like to frighten 
Tilly with it. Pray, ladies, let’s fix it in his. chamber to- 
night.” ‘If thee will take all the blame, we will assist 
thee.” “That I will,” he replied, and this was the plan. 
We had brought some weeks ago a British grenadier from 
Uncle Miles’s on purpose to divert us. It is remarkably 
well executed, six feet high, and makes a martial appear- 
ance.’ This we agreed to stand at the door that opens into 
the road (the house has four rooms on a floor, with a wide 
entry running through), with another figure, that would 
add to the deceit. One of our servants was to stand behind 
them; others were to serve as occasion offer’d. After half 
an hour’s converse, in which we raised our expectations to 
the highest pitch, we parted. If our scheme answers, I 
shall communicate it in the eve. Till then, adieu. 


SrxtH Day, NIGHT. 

Never did I more sincerely wish to possess a descriptive 
genius than Ido now. All that I can write will fall infin- 
itely short of the truly diverting scene that I have been 
witness of to-night. But, as I mean to attempt an account, 
I had as well shorten the preface, and begin the story. 

In the beginning of the evening I went to Liddy and 
beg’d her to secure the swords and pistols which were in 
their parlour. The Marylander, hearing our voices, joined 
us. I told him of our proposal. Whether he thought it a 
good one or not I can’t say, but he approv’d of it, and 
Liddy went in and brought her apron full of swords and 
pistols. When this was done, Stodard join’d the officers. 
We girls went and stood at the first landing of the stairs. 


1This figure is still preserved, and stands (1885) in the hall of Mr. 
Charles J. Wister’s residence at Germantown. 
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The gentlemen were very merry, and chatting on public 
affairs, when Seaton’s negro (observe that Seaton, being 
indisposed, was appriz’d of the scheme) open’d the door, 
candle in hand, and said, “‘ There’s somebody at the door 
that wishes to see you.” “Who? All of us?” said Tilly. 
“Yes, sir,” said the boy. They all rose (the Major, as he 
said afterwards, almost dying with laughter), and walked 
into the entry, Tilly first, in full expectation of news. The 
first object that struck his view was a British soldier. In a 
moment his cars were saluted, “Is there any rebel officers 
here?” in a thundering voice. Not waiting for a second 
word, he darted like lightning out of the front door, 
through the yard, bolted o’er the fence. Swamps, fences, 
thorn-hedges and plough’d fields no way impeded his 
retreat. He was soon out of hearing. The woods echoed 
with, ‘“‘ Which way did he go? Stop him! Surround the 
house!” The amiable Lipscomb had his hand on the latch 
of the door, intending to make his escape; Stodard, con- 
sidering his indisposition, acquainted him with the deceit. 
We females ran down stairs to join in the general laugh. I 
walked into Jesse’s parlour. There sat poor Stodard (whose 
sore lips must have receiv’d no advantage from this), almost 
convuls’d with laughing, rolling in an arm-chair. He said 
nothing; I believe he could not have spoke. ‘“ Major 
Stodard,” said I, “ go to call Tilly back. He will lose him- 
self,—indeed he will ;” every word interrupted with a “ Ha! 
ha!” At last he rose, and went to the door; and what a 
loud voice could avail in bringing him back, he tried. 
Figure to thyself this Tilly, of a snowy evening, no hat, 
shoes down at the heel, hair unty’d, flying across meadows, 
creeks, and mud-holes. Flying from what? Why, a bit of 
painted wood. But he was ignorant of what it was. The 
idea of being made a prisoner wholly engrossed his mind, 
and his last resource was to run. 

After a while, we being in more composure, and our 
bursts of laughter less frequent, yet by no means subsided, 
—in full assembly of girls and officers,—Tilly enter’d. The 
greatest part of my risibility turn’d to pity. Inexpressible 
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confusion had taken entire possession of his countenance, 
his fine hair hanging dishevell’d down his shoulders, all 
splashed with mud; yet his bright confusion and race had 
not divested him of his beauty. He smil’d as he trip’d up 
the steps; but ’twas vexation plac’d it on his features. Joy 
at that moment was banished from his heart. He briskly 
walked five or six steps, then stop’d, and took a general 
survey of us all. “ Where have you been, Mr. Tilly ?” ask’d 
one officer. (We girls were silent.) “I really imagin’d,” 
said Major Stodard, “that you were gone for your pistols. 
I follow’d you to prevent danger,”—an excessive laugh at 
each question, which it was impossible to restrain. “Pray, 
where were your pistols, Tilly?” He broke his silence by 
the following expression: ‘ You may all go to the D——1.” 
I never heard him utter an indecent expression before. 

At last his good nature gain’d a compleat ascendence 
over his anger and he join’d heartily in the laugh. I will 
do him the justice to say that he bore it charmingly. No 
cowardly threats, no vengeance denounced. Stodard caught 
hold of his coat. ‘ Come, look at what you ran away from,” 
and drag’d him to the door. He gave it a look, said it was 
very natural, and, by the singularity of his expressions, gave 
fresh cause for diversion. We all retir’d to our different 
parlours, for the rest of our faces, if I may say so. 

Well, certainly, these military folks will laugh all night. 
Such screaming I never did hear. Adieu to-night. 


December 13th. 

I am fearful they will yet carry the joke too far. Tilly 
certainly possesses an uncommon share of good nature, or 
he could not tolerate these frequent teazings. Ah, Deborah, 
the Major is going to leave us entirely—just going. I will 
see him first. 

SEVENTH Day, Noon. 

He has gone. I saw him pass the bridge. The woods 
which you enter immediately after crossing it, hinder’d us 
from following him further. I seem to fancy he will return 
in the evening. 
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SEVENTH Day, NIGHT. 
Stodard not come back. We shall not, I fancy, see him 
again for months, perhaps for years, unless he should visit 
Philadelphia. We shall miss his agreeable company. But 
what shall we make of Tilly? No civil things yet from him. 
Adieu to-night, my dear. 
December 14th. 
The officers yet here. No talk of their departure. They 
are very lively. Tilly’s retreat the occasion; the principal 


one, at least. 
First Day, NIGHT. 


Captain Lipscomb, Seaton, and Tilly, with cousin H. M.,’ 
dined with us to-day. Such an everlasting bore as Tilly I 
never knew. He caused us a good deal of diversion while 
we sat at table. Has not said a syllable to one of us 
young ladies since Sixth day eve. He tells Lipscomb that 
the Major had the assistance of the ladies in the execution 
of the scheme. He tells a truth. 

About four o’clock I was standing at the door, leaning 
my head on my hand, when a genteel officer rode up to the 
gate and dismounted. ‘ Your servant, ma’am,” and gave 
me the compliment of his hat. Went into aunt’s. I went 
into our parlour. Soon Seaton was call’d. Many minutes 
had not elapsed before he enter’d with the young fellow 
whom I had just seen. He introduced him by the name of 
Captain Smallwood. We seated ourselves. I then had an 
opportunity of seeing him. He is a brother to General 
Smallwood. A very genteel, pretty little fellow, very 
modest, and seems agreeable, but no personal resemblance 
between him and the Major. After tea, turning to Tilly, 
he said, “‘ So, sir, I have heard you had like to have been 
taken prisoner last Friday night.” “Pray, sir, who in- 
formed you?” ‘ Major Stodard was my author.” “I fancy 
he made a fine tale of it. How far did he say I ran?” 
“Two miles; and that you fell into the mill-pond.” He 
rais’d his eyes and hands, and exclaimed, “‘ What a con- 
founded falsehood.” The whole affair was again reviv’d. 
Our Tillian here gave a mighty droll account of his “ re- 
1 Hannah Miles, daughter of Colonel Miles. 
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treat,” as they call it. He told us that, after he had got 
behind our kitchen, he stop’d for company, as he expected 
the others would immediately follow. ‘“ But I heard them 
scream, ‘ Which way did he go? Where is he? ‘Aye,’ 
said I to myself, ‘he is gone where you shan’t catch him,’ 
and off I set again.” “Pray,” ask’d mamma, “ did thee 
keep that lane between the meadows?” ‘Oh, no, ma’am; 
that was a large road, and I might happen to meet some of 
them. When I got to your thorn hedge, I again stop’d. As 
it was a cold night, I thought I would pull up my shoe- 
heels, and tie my handkerchief round my head. I began to 
have a suspicion of a trick, and, hearing the Major hollow, 
I came back.” 

I think I did not laugh more at the very time than to- 
night at the rehearsal of it. He is so good-natured, and 
takes all their jokes with so good a grace, that I am quite 
charm’d with him. He laughingly denounces vengeance 
against Stodard. He will be even with him. He is in the 
Major’s debt, but he will pay him, ete. 

December 15th. 

Smallwood has taken up his quarters with us. Nothing 


worth relating occur’d to-day. 
3d, 4th, and 5th day. 


We chatted a little with the officers. Smallwood not so 
chatty as his brother or nephew. Lipscomb is very agree- 
able ; a delightful musical voice. 


SixtH Day, Noon, December 19th. 
The officers, after the politest adieus, have left us. Small- 
wood and Tilly are going to Maryland,’ where they live; 
Seaton to Virginia; and Lipscomb to camp, to join his 
regiment. I feel sorry at this departure, yet ’tis a different 
kind from what I felt some time since. We had not con- 
tracted so great an intimacy with those last. 


SEVENTH Day, December 20th. 
General Washington’s army have gone into winter quar- 


? General Smallwood’s brigade went to Wilmington, where they 
passed the winter. 
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ters at the Valley Forge.! We shall not see many of the 
military now. We shall be very intimate with solitude. I 
am afraid stupidity will be a frequent guest. After so much 
company, I can’t relish the idea of sequestration. 


Frrst Day, NIGHT. 
A dull round of the same thing over again. I shall hang 
up my pen until something offers worth relating. 


February 3d and 4th. 

I thought I never should have anything to say again. 
Nothing happen’d all January that was uncommon. Capt. 
Lipscomb and Mas? stay’d one night at Jesse’s, and sup’d 
with us. How elegant the former was dres’d. And indeed 
I have forgot to keep an exact account of the day of the 
month in which I went down to G. E.’s, with P. F.;* but it 
was the 23d or 24th of February. After enjoying a week 
of her agreeable company at the mill, I returned‘ with her 
to Whitemarsh. We went on horseback,—the roads bad. 
We however surmounted this difficulty, and arrived there 
safe. 

SEeconp Day, EVE. 

G. E. brought us a charming collection of books,— Joe 
Andrews,” “ Juliet Grenville,” and some Lady’s Magazines. 
P. F. sent us “ Caroline Melmoth.”’*® 

FourtTH Day, 26th. 

I thought our scheme of going to Fr’d F.’s was entirely 

frustrated, as 8. E. was much indispos’d. About twelve she 


got better. We made some alteration in our dress, step’d 


1 The army had been at Gulf Creek (near Conshohocken, but west of 
the Schuylkill) for a few days, but left there on the 19th, and marched 
to Valley Creek, to begin the winter encampment. 

?So in copy. Not intelligible. 

5 To George Emlen’s (at Whitemarsh, close by the present station of 
Sandy Run), with Polly Fishbourn. 

* The language here, not entirely clear, means that Polly Fishbourn 
had been “‘at the mill,’”—at Penllyn,—when Miss Sally “ went down” 
with her. 

5 We get some clue, here, as to the attractive literature of the times. 
“Joseph Andrews” was Fielding’s famous novel, published in 1742. 
The Lady’s Magazine was a London monthly, whose issue was begun 
October, 1759, “by John Wilkie, book-seller, Fleet Street.” 
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into the carriage, and rode off. Spent a most delightful 
day. As we approach’d the house, on our return, we per- 
ceiv’d several strangers in the parlour. Polly’s face and 
mine brighten’d up at the discovery. We alighted. Polly 
swung open the door, and introdue’d us to Major Jameson 
and Captain Howard, both of the dragoons, the former from 
Virginia, the latter a Marylander. We all seem’d in pense- 
roso style till after supper. We then began to be rather 
more sociable. About ten they bid us adieu. I dare say 
thee is impatient to know my sentiments of the swains. 
Howard has very few external charms; indeed I cannot 
name one. As to his internal ones, I am not a judge. 
Jameson is tall and manly, a comely face, dark eyes and 
hair. Seems to be much of a gentleman. No ways de- 
ficient in point of sense, or, at least, in the course of the 
evening, I discover’d none. 

Fifth and Sixth day, and Seventh day, passed away very 


agreeably. No strangers. 
First Day, Eve. 


This day my charming friend and myself ascended the 
barren hills of Whitemarsh, from the tops of which we had 
an extensive prospect of the country round. The traces of 
the army which encamp’d on these hills are very visible. 
Rugged huts, imitations of chimneys, and many other ruin- 
ous objects, which plainly show’d they had been there. 
D. J. 8. dined with us. 


Seconp Day. 
Very cold and windy. I wonder I am not sent for. Read 


and work’d by turns. 
THIRD Day. 
A raw, snowy day. Iam sent for, nevertheless. Adieu. 


[Norra WA zgs, at my habitation at the mill.] 
March Ist, 1778, THIRD Day, EVE. 
Such a ride as I have had, O dear Debby. About two 
o’clock the sleigh came for me. Snowing excessively fast, 
though not sufficiently deep to make it tolerable sleighing ; 
but go I must. I bid adieu to my agreeable friends, and 
with a heavy heart and flowing eyes, I seated myself in the 
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unsociable vehicle. There might as well have been no snow 
on the ground. I was jolted just to pieces. But, notwith- 
standing these vexations, I got safe to my home, when I 
had the great pleasure of finding my dear parents, sisters, 
and brothers well, a blessing which I hope ever to re- 
member with thankfulness. 

Well, will our nunnery be more bearable now than before 
I left it? No beaus since I left here, so I have the advantage 
of the girls. They are wild to see Major Jameson. 


May 11th, 1778. 

The scarcity of paper, which is very great in this part of 
the country, and the three last months not producing any- 
thing material, have prevented me from keeping a regular 
account of things; but to-day the scene begins to brighten, 
and I will continue my nonsense. In the afternoon, we 
were just seated at tea,—Dr. Moore’ with us. Nelly (our 
girl) brought us the wonderful intelligence that there were 
light horse in the road. The tea-table was almost deserted. 
About fifteen light horse were the vanguard of 16 hundred 
men under the command of General Maxwell.’ I imagin’d 
that they would pass immediately by, but was agreeably dis- 
appointed. My father came in with the General, Colonel 
Brodhead, Major Ogden,’ and Captain Jones. 

The General is a Scotsman,—nothing prepossessing in his 
appearance ; the Colonel, very martial and fierce; Ogden, 
a genteel young fellow, with an aquiline nose. Captain 
Cadwallader Jones—if I was not invincible, I must have 
fallen a victim to this man’s elegancies (but, thank my good 
fortune, I am not made of susceptibilities,)—tall, elegant, 
and handsome,—white fac’d with blue regimentals, and a 
mighty airish cap and white crest; his behaviour is refin’d, 
—a Virginian. They sat a few minutes after tea, then bid 
us adieu. 

This brigade is encamp’d about three miles from us. 

1 Dr. Charles Moore, of Montgomery, no doubt. 

2 William Maxwell, of New Jersey. He was a native of that colony, 


according to Drake. 
* Probably Aaron Ogden, who was an aid of Maxwell in 1779. 
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First Day, EVENING. 

This afternoon has been productive of adventures in the 
true sense of the word. Jenny R., Betsy, Liddy, and I, very 
genteelly dress’d, determined to take a stroll. Neighbour 
Morgan’s was proposed. Away we rambled, heedless girls. 
Pass’d two picket guards. Meeting with no interruptions 
encouraged us. After paying our visit, we walked towards 
home, when, to my utter astonishment, the sentry desir’d us 
to stop; that he had orders not to suffer any persons to pass 
but those who had leave from the officer, who was at the 
guard house, surrounded by a number of men. To go to 
him would be inconsistent with propriety; to stay there, 
and night advancing, was not clever. I was much terrified. 
I tried to persuade the soldier to let us pass. ‘No; he 
dared not.” Betsy attempted to go. He presented his gun 
with the bayonet fix’d. This was an additional fright. 
Back we turn’d ; and, very fortunately, the officer (Captain 
Emeson), seeing our distress, came to us. I ask’d him if 
he had any objection to passing the sentry. ‘ None at all, 
ma’am.” He waited upon us, and reprimanded the man, 
and we, without any farther difficulty, came home. 


THIRD Day, June 2d. 
I was standing at the back window. An officer and pri- 
vate of dragoons rode by. I tore to the door to have a better 
view of them. They stop’d. The officer rode up, and ask’d 


for Jesse, who was call’d. 
AFTERNOON, 4 o’clock. 


Oh, Deborah; what capital adventures. Jesse came. 
The idea of having light horse quarter’d at the farm was 
disagreeable; the meadows just fit to mow, and we had 
heard what destruction had awaited their footsteps. This 
was the dialogue between Jesse and the officer : “ Pray, sir, 
can I have quarters for a few horsemen?” ‘ How many?” 
“Five and twenty, sir. Ido not mean to turn them into 
your meadows. If you have any place you can spare, any- 
thing will do.” And he dismounted, and walk’d into aunt’s 
parlour. I, determin’d to find out his character, follow’d. 
“T have,” replied Jesse, ‘a tolerable field, that may per- 








inferior officer.” Some elegant corporal 
He inquir’d the name of the farmer, and 
I into the back room. The troop rode up. 


different maneuvres. This Mr. Watts is 
and a good countenance. I adjourn’d to 


does he say?” ‘“ Why, that he will kiss 


Johnny and desir’d him to come home. 


“Tell your sister I believe she is not fond 
smil’d, and returned to our parlour. 


VoL. 1x.—32 
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haps suit.” “That will do, sir. But if you have any 
objection to putting them in a field, my men shall cut the 
grass, and bring it in the road. I am under the necessity 
of quartering them here, but I was order’d. Iam only an 


, thought I, and 


went to the door. He soon join’d me, speaking to his man, 
“ Ride off, and tell Mr. Watts we rendezvous here.” 


went into aunt’s; 
‘¢ New scenes,” 


said I, and moved up-stairs, where I saw them perform their 


remarkably tall, 
the parlor. The 


first officer march’d up and down the entry. Prissa came 
in. ‘“ Good, now, Prissa. What’s the name of this man?” 
“Dyer, I believe.” Captain Dyer. Oh,the name! ‘“ What 


me when he has 


din’d.” “Singular,” I observ’d, “on so short an acquaint- 
ance.” ‘ But,” resum’d Prissa, ‘he came and fix’d his 
arm on the chair I sat in: ‘ Pray, ma’am, is there not a 
family from town with you?’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘What’s their name?’ 
‘Wister.’ ‘ There’s two fine girls there. I will go chat with 
them. Pray, did they leave their effects in Philadelphia ?” 
‘Yes, everything, almost.’ ‘They shall have them again, that 
they shall.’” There ended the conversation. But this ugly 
name teas’d me. ‘Oh, Sally, he is a Virginian; that’s in 
his favor greatly.” “I’m not sure that’s his name, but I 
understood so.” Prissa left us. I step’d into aunt’s for 


Up started the 


Captain : “‘ Pray, let me introduce you ma’am.” “I am per- 
fectly acquainted with him,” said I, and turned to the door. 


of strangers.” I 


THIRD Day NIGHT, nine o’clock, aye, ten, I fancy. 
Take a circumstantial account of this afternoon, and the 
person of this extraordinary man. His exterior first. His 
.name is not Dyer, but Alexander Spotswood Dandridge, 
which certainly gives a genteel idea of the man. I will be 
particular. His person is more elegantly form’d than any 
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I ever saw; tall and commanding. His forehead is very 
white, though the lower part of his face is much sunburn’d; 
his features are extremely pleasing; an even, white set of 
teeth, dark hair and eyes. I can’t better describe him than 
by saying he is the handsomest man I ever beheld. Betsy 
and Liddy coincide in this opinion. 

After I had sat a while at home, in came Dandridge. He 
enter’d into chat immediately. Ask’d if we knew Tacy 
Vanderen. Said he courted her, and that they were to be 
married soon. Observ’d my sampler, which was in full 
view. Wish’d I would teach the Virginians some of my 
needle wisdom; they were the laziest girls in the world. 
Told his name. Laugh’d and talk’d incessantly. At last, 
“ May I” (to mamma) “introduce my brother officer ?”” We 
assented; so he ecall’d him. ‘Mr. Watts, Mrs. Wister, 
young Miss Wister. Mr. Watts, ladies, is one of our 
Virginia children.” Hesat down. Tea was order’d. Dand- 
ridge never drank tea; Watts had done; so we sat to the 
table alone. ‘‘Let’s walk in the garden,” said the Captain; 
so we call’d Liddy, and went (not Watts). We sat down in 
a sort of a summer-house. “Miss Sally, are you a Quaker?” 
“Yes.” ‘Now, are you a Quaker?” “Yes,I am.” “Then 
you area Tory.” “Iam not, indeed.” “ Oh, dear,” replied 
he, “I am a poor creature. I can hardly live.” Then, flying 
away from that subject, ‘‘ Will you marry me, Miss Sally ?” 
“No, really ;' a gentleman after he has said he has not suffi- 
cient to maintain himself, to ask me to marry him.” ‘“ Never 
mind what I say, I have enough to make the pot boil.” 

Had we been acquainted seven years, we could not have 
been more sociable. The moon gave a sadly pleasing light. 
We sat at the door till nine. Dandridge is sensible, and 
(divested of some freedoms, which might be call’d gallant 
in the fashionable world) he is polite and agreeable. His 
greatest fault is a propensity to swearing, which throws a 
shade over his accomplishments. I ask’d him why he did 
so. “It is a favorite vice, Miss Sally.” At nine he went to 
his chamber. Sets off at sunrise. 


(To be continued.) 
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Motes, 


EFFORTS MADE BY THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS TO PRESERVE PEACE 
BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE COLONIES.—The following interest- 
ing paper was furnished us by William J. Buck, who copied it from the 
journal of Josiah Dyer, of Dyerstown, Bucks County, in September, 
1882, now in the possession of a descendant of the family. It commences 
in the year 1763, and a short time before his death was continued by 
his son John down to the year 1805. Josiah Dyer died in 4th month, 
1780, aged 72 years, and was buried at Plumstead Meeting-House. John 
Dyer was married to Jemima Moore, of New Jersey, but we do not possess 
the date of his death. Thomas Dyer, brother of the latter, was a justice 
of the peace in Plumstead during the Revolution, and also died in Dyers- 
town, 5th of 7th month, 1799. The journal shows that the family were 
friendly to the cause of independence. It is to be regretted that no 
further particulars can be given respecting this document. We are not 
aware of its having been hitherto publishe or noticed in any work treat- 
ing on the American Revolution. 


A Copy of the Address and Petition delivered to his Majesty at St. 
James by four of the principal people called Quakers in March, 1775. 


To GEORGE THE THIRD KING OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE DOMINIONS 
THERE UNTO BELONGING: THE ADDRESS AND PETITION OF THE 
PEOPLE CALLED QUAKERS. 

MAY IT PLEASE THE KING: 

Gratefully sensible of the protection and indulgence we enjoy under 
the Government, and with hearts full of anxious concern for thy happi- 
ness and the prosperity of this Great Empire we beg leave to approach 
the royal presence. Prompted by the affection we bear to our brethren 
and fellow subjects. Impressed with an apprehension of calamities in 
which the whole British Empire may be involved and moved by an 
ardent Desire to promote thy Royal Intention of effecting a happy recon- 
ciliation with thy people in America. We beseech thy gracious regard 
to our petition from the intercourse subsisting between us and our breth- 
ren abroad for the advancement of piety and virtue, we are persuaded 
there are not in thy extensive Dominions subjects more loyal and more 
zealously attached to thy Royal person, thy family and government, than 
in the provinces of America sel) pene all Religious Denominations. 
We presume not to justify the excesses committed, nor to inquire into 
the causes which may have produced them, but influenced by the prin- 
ciples of that Religion which proclaims peace on earth and Good will to 
men. We humbly beseech thee to stay the sword, that means may be 
tried to effect without bloodshed, and all the evils of Intestine war, a 
firm and lasting union with our fellow-subjects in America. 

Great and arduous as the task may appear we trust men may be found 
in this country and in America, Who properly authorized, would with a 
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zeal and ardour becoming an object so important, Endeavour to com- 
pose the present differences and establish a happy and permanent recon- 
ciliation on that firm foundation, the reciprocal interest of each part of 
the British Empire. That the Almighty by whom Kings reign and 
princes decree Justice may make thee the happy instrument of perpet- 
uating harmony and concord through the several parts of thy extensive 
Dominions and that clemency and magnanimity may be admired in 
future generations and the accession of thy descendants fill with honour 
to themselves, and happiness to thy people the throne of their ancestors 
is the fervent prayer of thy friends and subjects. 


PHILADELPHIA DURING ITs OCCUPATION BY THE BRITISH.—The 
following letters are in the William Henry Manuscripts, collected by 
John Jordan, Jr. They relate to the time when the British army oc- 
cupied Philadelphia during the Revolution, and give us an insight into 
the state of affairs at that time: 


S1r,—On Tuesday noon Commissioners between the Two Armies are 
to meet at Germantown on business of importance respecting prisoners. 
That place is to be neutral during their negotiations, and his Excellency 
desires, that during the stay of the Commissioners there you will not 
— any of the party under your command to enter into the Town. 

e also requests that you will forward the enclosed Letter to Genl. Lacey 
immediately, which is on the same subject—likewise the letter to Cap- 
tain Henderson. T am sir, 

Your Most Obed. Servt., 
RoBERT HARRISON, 


Head Qrs. Valley Forge, March 28, 1778. 


H. Qr., March 18th, 78. 
DEAR CapPT.,—With regard to your mode of punishing the Market 
People it is not in all respects proper—As many of the disaffected per- 
sons are willing to be flogg’d if they can make money. Should there- 
fore be obliged to you, if you would punish those who you suppose less 
criminal in the mode you have hitherto pursued—but those who you 
suppose, and it can be made to appear, are the greatest Villains, you will 
send them to camp to be tried for their Lives, as the Law of the Land 
requires their Execdtion for examples to evil doers, and prevent more 
effectually such villainous practices. 
Wishing you all possible success, 
Iam yr. Very Humble Servt., 
ALEXD. SCAMMELL, B. G. 


Camp, March 19, 1778. 

Srr,—I received your favour of this date: if the information you have 
rec’d of the Enemies design in Coming out to forage should be true, I 
would not advise you to keep too near their lines for fear of being en- 
closed by them, for you may depend on their coming very strong. 

I am at present with my party at Dylestown, and the first informa- 
tion will move toward the Billet, where you may find me. The Militia 
Horse is now on the lines. If you should meet them they may be of ser- 
vice in giving you information. 

Gen. Wayne is left this and gone to Head Quarters with all his party. 

I am, Dear Sir, with Respect, 
Your very Humble Servant, 
JOHN LACEY, JR., B. G. 
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Srr,—The Bearer Mr. Rudy goes With four Deserters which we took 
up back of Germantown in the Woods concealed. Major Bensell was 
along with me but we give up any Claim to the Reward & hope you 
will pay the four Militiamen who go along four half Joes or the Exchange 
as it Will be a further Incouragement to the people. 

I am Your Most Obdt. Servt., 
OWEN FERRIS. 
Germantown, 7 Oct., 1780. 


THIS commemorative poem upon Francis Daniel Pastorius was, as it 
appears from the signature, written by Howell Powell, 21st of 3d mo., 
1720. It was preserved by the Pastorius family by pasting it in his MS. 
volume called the “ Bee.” As an early specimen of hitherto unknown 
Pennsylvania verse it is curious and interesting, but its details concerning 
the life and character of Pastorius give it a far greater and more per- 
manent value. S. W. P. 


A COMMEMORATORY POEM ON FRANCIS DANIEL PASTORIUS. 


What Francis Daniel Pastorius 

Hath tane his flight from hence to Olympus 

Lost to his Posterity, ye Germantown Specially 
Loss (tho’ great gains to him) it was to many, 

The Hermes, Glory, Crown, and Linguist’s gone 
Who oft interpreted Teutonick Tongue, 

The Scribe and Tutor, German’s Polar Guide 

An Antiquarian that was far from pride 

Religious, Xealous Amanuensis ; 

An Universal Man in Arts Sciences, 

Who lov'd his Friends: the Britains; yea all Nations 
Zealous for the Truth, full of Compations, 

Ah! may Germanopolis be agen Supplied 

Of that great Loss; their Honour once, their Guide 
A wise Achilles as he was be sent 

Lowly, Lovely, Learn’d Lively, Still Content, 

Now free from Cares, Dire troubles that attend 
This brittle Case, the Heavenly Quire befriend 
Him still; Joyes in the glorious Lamb, alone 

Seeth the Beatifick vision 

You his Family offspring take Example 

By Francis, Just Sincere & truly Humble 

Tho you Condole the Loss of’s Company 

He got a better; be Content thereby 

Tho many lost a Friend; He got; yet they 

Rejoyce that he hath Nobler still for ay. 

Tho Dead to his Corporal Form, that Sleep, He Live 
In Immortality needs no Reprieve 


Vade Diis Superis scandere Culmen Olymp 
Francisce ae que vale, tu cape, carpe viam, 
Opto simul quaeris vestigia recta sequi 

Te pedibus verbis; te simul; esse bonos. 


Howell Powell fecit 
a gratio 
8te mensi 1720 
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THE ATTEMPT TO ROB THE PHILADELPHIA BANK.—The follow- 
ing paper was handed to us several years ago by the late William 
Duane: 


As is known to most Philadelphians, Dock Creek once flowed 
through Dock Street. The southern branch of this creek proceeded 
from a spring in Potter’s Field, now Washington Square, passed east- 
wardly to Fifth Street, then took a northeastwardly direction to Chestnut 
and Fourth Streets, where it bent again to the eastward, and joined the 
northern branch in the vicinity of Hudson’s Alley and Chestnut Street. 
The whole course of the southern branch was arched over many years 
ago, as was the creek from the river to the point where the two branches 
met. 

In 1821 a daring attempt to rob the Philadelphia Bank, which then 
stood at the southwest corner of Chestnut and Fourth Streets, was made 
by some men who entered the culvert in a boat from the Delaware River 
and broke into the vaults of the bank. Several years ago the following 
account of that attempt was prepared by the son of one of those who 
were in the employ of the reall at the time of the attempted robbery : 

“The old Philadelphia Bank, which stood at the southwest corner of 
Chestnut and Fourth Streets, was of Gothic structure, built upon heavy 
arches, and was surrounded by a beautiful garden of flowers and shrub- 
bery, and was looked upon, in its time, as one of the handsomest build- 
ingsin the city. My father was watchman of the bank in the year 1821, 
when an attempt was made to rob it by entering the culvert and digging 
under the foundation. The cashier resided in Fourth Street, next door 
to the bank, and was in the practice, after the bank had been closed, of 
going in to see that all was right. One evening, when my father had 
entered on duty and was in the act of lighting the lamp over the front 
door of the bank, the cashier, being inside, came to the door and requested 
him to come in. On entering he saw several of the clerks whom the 
cashier had sent for previous to the arrival of my father. They motioned 
him to be silent, and in a short time a noise was heard upon the outer 
side of the iron door leading to the cellar, as of filing or sawing. Father 
was asked what he thought of it. He said that whatever it was it should 
be attended to quickly. Hethen proposed that one of them should hold 
the light whilst another would place the key in the lock quietly and open 
suddenly, and he would advance and they would follow. They did so, 
and opened upon two men. They pursued them down the cellar steps; 
my father being in advance struck at them with his sword, but they, 
having the start, turned ony into one of the arches and passed out 
of sight. Hearing the ash-scuttle fall, as it was overturned by the rob- 
bers in their flight, the pursuers made for that point, and then in front of 
the arch, where the ashes were kept, they discovered the hole by which 
the robbers had entered and escaped. Farther pursuit in that direction 
was useless. It was plain that their aim was to dig up under the vault, 
but they missed it by several yards. 

“The clerks then resolved to watch all night. Two of them proceeded 
to the inlet in Hudson’s Alley, thinking that at that place they would 
come out, it being the nearest tothe bank. They had been there but a few 
moments before they heard persons talking in the culvert, near the inlet, 
and directly they saw them place their hands on the iron bar that crossed 
the inlet and in the act of coming out, when one of the clerks, being too 
hasty, very unwisely aimed a blow at their hands with his sword, which 
caused them to retreat from that point. The two clerks returned to the 
bank and reported the occurrence. One of the clerks — having 
no weapon, went home to obtain one. On returning and coming down 
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Fourth Street he saw a man covered with filth and dirt walking closely 
alongside of the Academy wall (where the Merchants’ Hotel now stands) 
as if trying to screen himself from observation. The clerk accosted him, 
but he would give no satisfaction. He then arrested him on suspicion 
and took him to the bank, and it turned out that he was one of the party 
that attempted the robbery of the bank. On the following day men 
were employed to excavate the street in front of the bank. When they 
had reached the culvert they found it broken through, and an opening 
dug thence to and under the foundation of the bank. A party now went 
to examine the main culvert in Dock Street, when in that culvert and 
nearly opposite to the banking-house of Stephen Girard, now the Girard 
Bank, they discovered a boat containing shovels, spades, pickaxes, hand- 
spikes, and other implements, also plenty of provisions, as ham, crack- 
ers, cheese, dried beef, etc. It was also ascertained that the boat had 
been stolen from the boat-building establishment of Mr. Hill, in Swanson 
Street below Queen Street, in the old district of Southwark. How long 
they had been working in the culvert was not known, but it was pre- 
sumed that they were occupied some two or three weeks, working in the 
day when the noise in the streets would prevent them from being heard, 
and coming out of some one of the inlets at night. The man arrested by 
the clerk, as already stated, was imprisoned, but for how long a term I do 
not recollect. I heard that he was pardoned, and had not been long out 
of prison before he stole a horse pend sp and left for other parts, and that 
was the last I believe I heard of him in these quarters. 

“T think that I have given you a correct account as I have heard my 
father state it. I well recollect going with my father to see him, with 
four or five others, enter the culvert in Hudson’s Alley to see what they 
could discover in regard to the attempted robbery, I being then about 
fourteen years of age.” 


AMERICAN Po.itics In 1796.—The following letter from Lord Lynd- 
hurst (John Singleton Copley, Jr.) to his mother, written while travelling 
in America at the age of twenty-four, will be read with interest. It is 
copied from the life of Copley, the eminent artist, by his granddaughter, 
Martha Babcock Amory : 

PHILADELPHIA, April 20, 1796. 

I have been four days in this city, and cannot yet give you a very 
good account of it; but, as I promised to write by every opportunity, [ 
take pen to say that with respect to me “ All's well.” J have become 
a fierce Aristocrat! This is the country to cure your Jacobins. Send 
them over, and they will return quite converted. The opposition here 
are a set of villains. Their object is to overset the government, and all 
good men are apprehensive lest they should on the present occasion be 
successful. They are now debating upon the treaty. The President and 
Senate, in whom is vested, by the Constitution, the power of making 
treaties, have ratified the treaty with Great Britain. But the Lower 
House seem inclined to refuse the appropriation necessary for carrying 
it into effect. They are now debating the question, and I fear a great 
majority will be against the execution. The Middle and New England 
States are strongly in favor of the treaty ; the Southern States, in par- 
ticular Virginia, who will be called upon for the paymentof her debts in 
case the treaty takes effect, are in violent opposition to the treaty. A 
great schism seems to be forming, and they already begin to talk of a 
separation of the States north of the Potomac from those on the south- 
ern side of the river. The underwriters refuse to insure; produce has 
already fallen, and every person is alarmed. A war with England, per- 
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haps a civil war, will be the consequence of success in the present op- 
ition. These are the sentiments of the people here. They are not, 
owever, my sentiments. Depend upon it all will end well. I even 
entertain some doubt whether the Executive will not have a majority in 
the House of Representatives. But, if not, I do not apprehend such 
serious consequences as people in general look for. 


THE FooTWAYS ON MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, IN 1764.—An 
original paper in the Historical Society’s collections. 


To the Gentlemen empowered to ascertain the breadth of the footways 
in the city of Philadelphia: 

As it has lately been part of my business to assist in making those 
regulations, I beg leave to offer some considerations on the breadth of 
the foot ways, on the north and south sides of the Butcher’s Shambles, 
being a part that I have particularly observed above 40 years. First 
there was taken out of this 100 foot Street, 28 feet for a Court House and 
Shambles, the major part of which 28 is made a dry paved foot way and 
more used than either of the footways on each side, which makes a broad 
footway on the sides less necessary ; and above 10 feet more has been 
taken out of the cartway for Court House steps, so that it leaves the 
Cartway there extream narrow on both sides: for this reason the brick 
pavement on the south side was made about 12 feet wide, i.e. not wider 
than those of the narrowest Streets in the City, and on the north the 
brick pavement is 14 feet wide, which makes the Cartway there 2 feet 
narrower than on the South. The Butcher’s Carts stand on the north 
because the Country market is chiefly kept on the south, and all the 
Pumps are placed on the north side for the advantage of the Winter 
Sun. These encumbrances and the extream narrow passage in so public 
a part occasion trequent Squabbles and Contentions between drivers of 
Carriages, Horseman and others, and I never remember to have observed 
or heard of any dispute about a passage on the footway there, unless 
where the part has been incumbered with Flaxseed or other Lumber; 
and when Fire wood is laid on the street there ’tis often extremely diffi- 
cult for a carriage to pass, for every 50 foot Street has more convenience 
of cartway for Fire wood, materials for building, &c., than this 100 foot 
Street. 

I have once heard it observed that the footways north and south of 
the Jersey market are wider, and the cartway in general as narrow, as 
against the Butcher’s Shambles, but when the foregoing reasons are con- 
sidered, and that the Court House steps contract the passage more than 
10 feet, and that for one country Horseman who turns at the court-house 
to the East, above forty turn to the West (because all the Inns are on 
the West side), I believe every objection will be obviated. 

As to uniformity in the breadth of the footways in Market Street, on 
the East and West side of Second Street it cannot be, without reducing 
the Cartway at least 3 or 4 feet more than it already is on the south side 
the Court House, for an innequality of breadth must be either between 
the East and West side of Second Street or Third Street, and its imme- 
terial in which it is made. 

A few years since the owners of Houses on the North and South sides 
of Market Street, to the westward of the old Shambles, made the foot- 
ways as wide as they are to the west of the Meal Market: this incroach- 
ment on the Cartway might then be allowed, but since the new Shambles 
have been erected and a broad foot made in the middle, the former pre- 
tence for making wide footways on the sides ceases, or can be maintained 
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with less reason. I have indeed never heard any other offer’d why the 
footways there should be continued wide, after the necessity of building 
those Shambles, than because it was a broad Street. The footways on 
the sides should be broad in proportion, without any further Consider- 
ation. 

I hope you’! please to excuse these observations, as they arise only 
from a desire of having the Benefits of a regular built City as equally 
destributed as may be to a general advantage. 

All which I submit to your deliberate Consideration. 
(Signed) HuGH RoBeERTs. 

May, 1764. 

J. W. J. 

JOHN WHITE SWIFT, PURSER OF THE “ EMPRESS OF CHINA,” the 
first vessel to sail from the United States to Canton, to his father, John 
Swift, of Philadelphia: 

CANTON IN CHINA, 
December 3d, 1784. 

My DEAR FATHER,—If ever you receive this letter it will acquaint 
you that after a passage of 6 months and 7 days we came to anchor at 
Wampoo, four leagues trom this City, where all foreign Ships load and 
unload. We had no difficulty in comeing thro’ the China Seas, having 
fortunately met with Mons. Dordelin, commander of the ship Triton 
(bound to China), on entering the Straits of Sundra, with whom we 
kept company til] we got our Pilot. 

he Chinese had never heard of us, but we introduced ourselves as 
a new Nation, gave them our history, with a description of our Country, 
the importance and necessity of a trade here to the advantage of both, 
which they appear perfectly to understand and wish. 

Our cargoe turned out but soso. We brought too much Ginseng. A 
little of the best kind will yield an immense profit, but all the European 
Nations trading here bring this Article, and unfortunately this year ten 
times as much arrived as ever did before. Old Dollars are 7 @ ct. better 
than new. A little Tar, a little Ginseng, a little Wine, and a great many 
Dollars, with some &cs make the best Cargoe. I mention this as a hint 
to Jacob, if he inclines to come here, which is my advice if he can get 
the command ofaship. Her burthen out to be at least 700 or 800 tons. 
Ours is much too small. 

Iam now here purchasing my little matters, and we expect to sail 
in one month. Perhaps I may see you in the month of May; but least 
I never should, I write by way of London to let you know that we had 
arrived in China. If we have a favorable passage, long before this 
reaches you I shall be at home. 

I send you every best wish of a heart that loves you. Make my 
most affectionate love to my Mother, the family, and all our friends, 
and believe me to be with the greatest respect 

Your most affect. Son, 
JOHN WHITE SwIFT. 

[From another letter it appears that the “ Empress of China,” Captain 
John Green, second Captain Peter Hodgkinson, of which J. W. Swift 
was purser, was “off New Island, within the Straits of Sundra, July 18, 
1784,” having reached there the previous evening, after a voyage of 
three months and eighteen days from the Island of St. Jago, which was 
its first stopping-place after leaving Philadelphia. The same letter 
mentions the “ Triton” as a French ship of sixty-four guns, bound for 
Canton. | 
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A CENTURY OF PRINTING. THE ISSUES OF THE PRESS IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA, 1685-1784. By Charles R. Hildeburn. Vol. I. 1685-1763. 
Philadelphia, 1885. 4to, 392 pp. 

We have before us the first volume of Mr. Hildeburn’s work, giving 
the titles of the books, pamphlets, broadsides, etc., printed in Pennsyl- 
vania during the hundred years following the introduction of the art into 
the Province by William Bradford in 1685. 

Mr. Hildeburn seems to have read with profit Longfellow’s poem of 
the ‘‘ Courtship of Miles Standish,” and to have laid to Koase the favorite 
adage of the doughty captain of Plymouth,— 


“If you wish a thing to be well done, 
You must do it yourself, you must not leave it to others.” 


Following this maxim, he has added to the part of author that of 
ublisher, and has lavished upon the volume the costly attractions of 
road margins, clear type, and excellent paper. There are none of the 

ear-marks of trade about it,—nothing to suggest a possibility of profit, 

and much to awaken the fear that in this utilitarian age, unless the lovers 
of good books come to the rescue, he will be left to bear the chief portion 
of the expense of having created the most enduring monument that could 

— _ produced to the memory of the early printers of our common- 

wealth. 

Excellent as the mechanical features of the book are, they are excelled 
by the care and industry which have been expended on its contents. It 
is the most creditable piece of bibliographical work ever performed in 
this country. The titles are given with the greatest accuracy, and the 
labor which it has cost to bring them together may in some degree be 
imagined when the author’s statement is read that “nearly six years 
have been devoted to the work, and within that period every bibliog- 
raphy, library, and sale catalogue coming under the compiler’s notice 
from which any information seemed likely to be obtained has been care- 
fully examined. Every newspaper published in Pennsylvania prior to 
1785, as far as access could be had, has been searched. This involved a 
perusal of each advertisement in nearly two hundred and fifty yearly 
volumes of newspapers containing from fifty to one hundred and fifty- 
six papers each. The principal libraries of America and England have 
also been visited. The titles which have thus been brought together 
amount to upwards of forty-five hundred.” 

Nineteen hundred and thirty-five are in the first volume; and to many 
of these, particularly to the early ones, elaborate notes are added, which 
show how thoroughly the author has done his work. From them a 
better idea can be gathered than from anything which has heretofore 
been written of the controversy between George Keith and the disciples 
of George Fox, a controversy which shook the Province of Pennsylvania 
- its foundations, and on which much relating to our early history 

inges. 

We have expressed the doubt if in this age a book of this character 
can pay, and yet if its utility could only be appreciated there should be 
no question about it, as it will hereafter exercise a beneficial influence 
on our historical literature. Arranged as the titles are in chronological 
order, all those relating to the religious, political, and social controver- 
sies which have agitated the community are brought in close proximity. 
This fact suggests many topics of interest which have never been written 
upon; and as the Work of investigation in such cases has to a large extent 
been done by Mr. Hildeburn, po the libraries pointed out where the in- 
formation can be obtained, there is no excuse in discussing them for hasty 
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writing or the expression of ill-digested opinions. The chronological 
arrangement also illustrates the growth of letters in the Province. Pub- 
lications of domestic interest, such as almanacs, descriptions of the 
country for the a of immigration, and an occasional re- 
ligious tract, were succeeded by theological and political controversies. 

These, writes Mr. Hildeburn, “engrossed the attention of our local 
writers during the first forty years predominate to the end ; but the leaven 
of fancy introduced in 1731 by George Webb and the unknown author 
of the ‘Lady Errant Enchanted’ worked spasmodically until 1760, 
when some poem or play came forth at least annually from a native pen. 
The reproduction, also, of standard English works evinces the presence 
of a more general class of readers in the community and the development 
of a literary taste.” 

To collectors and lovers of Pennsylvania history we can only add, 
buy Mr. Hildeburn’s book if you have not already done so. You will 
find it a guide to a vast amount of information, enabling you to form in- 
telligent opinions on many mooted points of history, and will see from 
it what rich fields remain cnenpleuel 


THE MARIS FAMILY IN THE UNITED States. A Record of the De- 
scendants of George and Alice Maris, 1683-1885. Compiled for the 
family by George L.and Anne M. Maris, West Chester, Pennsylvania. 
1884. 4to, 279 pp. 

This besnttliy-printed volume opens with an account of the celebra- 
tion of the two hundredth anniversary of the landing in America of George 
and Alice Maris, held by their descendants, August 25, 1883. This is fol- 
lowed by a well-prepared genealogical record of the family, one of the 
most thorough pieces of work of the kind that has appeared in our State. 
The volume is profusely illustrated with woodcuts and phototypes of 
unquestionable excellence. Among the families who have intermarried 
with that of Maris we find the names of Allen, Bailey, Baker, Barnard, 
Bartram, Bennett, Broomall, Chambers, Chandler, Coates, Cox, Darling- 
ton, Davis, Dewees, Doan, Dutton, Edwards, Evans, Hadley, Hall, Hat- 
ton, Johnson, Lamborn, Larkin, Leedom, Lindley, Magill, Mendenhall, 
Newlin, Parker, Pennell, Pennock, Roberts, Sharpless, Skellon, Taylor, 
Townsend, Welsh, Wickersham, Wood, and Worrall. Persons wishing 
the book should address Anne M. Maris, West Chester, Pennsylvania. 
The price is $5 per copy. 


THe History OF THE CHURCH KNOWN AS THE UNITAS FRA- 
TRUM, OR THE UNITY OF THE BRETHREN, Founded by the Followers of 
John Huss, the Bohemian Reformer and Martyr. By Rt. Rev. Edmund de 
Schweinitz, S.T.D., Bethlehem, Penna., 1885. 8vo, 693 pp. Price, $2.50. 

To the majority of English readers this ancient Protestant Episcopal 
Church is more familiarly known as the Moravian Church. Before the 
work under notice was written, we were dependent upon the histories of 
Bishop John Holmes, of England, and the translations of those of David 
Crantz and A. Bost, all of which were published prior to the discovery 
of new and important sources of information, upon which the present 
work is so largely based. The Right Reverend author has spent many 
years in the preparation of this volume, which treats entirely of the 
ancient history of his Church,—from its organization in 1457 to its over- 
throw in Bohemia and Moravia and its renewal in Saxony in 1722. The 
qualifications of a historian, accuracy and unsparing research, are every- 
where manifest in the work. There are chapters which will provoke 
discussion, and some of the author’s conclusions in special instances 
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may be controverted ; still, the great merit of the work as a whole can- 
not but be generally and cordially recognized. Bishop de Schweinitz’s 
history will be accepted as a standard one of reference by scholars and 
others. A list of the works printed and in manuscript relating to the 
Unitas Fratrum, and an Appendix containing their Confessions, with 
a list of their Bishops from 1467 to the transfer of the Episcopacy to 
the Renewed Unitas Fratrum in 1735, with the date and place of con- 
secration, and the diocese to which they belonged, add much to the value 
of the work. A number of portraits embellish the volume; the one of 
John Huss, from Holbein’s picture, in particular, being a highly artistic 
engraving. The typography, paper, and general workmanship of the 
book are deserving of commendation, and we congratulate the manager 
of the Comenius press upon the success of the first issue of a volume as 
large as the present one under review. Bishop de Schweinitz has in 
sn a supplemental volume —“ The History of the Renewed 
nitas Fratrum, or Moravian Church”—which will be of especial interest 
to American readers. J.W. J. 


HIsToRIc MANUAL OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
States. By Joseph Henry Dubbs, D.D. Lancaster, Pa., 1885. 433 pp. 
Illustrated. 

This contribution to the religious history of the State and country was 
prepared at the request of the General Synod of the Church with which the 
reverend author is connected. The volume is divided into two books,— 
Book I. relates to the Reformed Church in Europe, and Book IT. to the 
Church in the United States. The latter contains much matter relating 
to the Germans and their early settlements scattered through the coun- 
ties surrounding the chief city of the Province, and will be of especial 
interest to local historians. An Appendix, containing chapters of Ne- 
crology, Meetings of Synods, and Comparative Statements, adds greatly 
to the value of the work. We must be permitted to congratulate the 
author on the success of his labors. J.W. J. 


HIsToRY OF THE CHURCH IN BURLINGTON, N. J., comprising the 
Facts and Incidents of nearly Two Hundred Years, from Original, Con- 
temporaneous Sources. By the Rev. George Morgan Hills, D.D. 8vo, 
pp. 831. ‘ 

This work has been a standard for the past ten years. What has been 
gathered by its author during this decade is presented in this edition as 
supplementary to the original sheets, which remain untouched, and the 
History is brought down to this date, making, with an enlarged index, 
831 pages. Among the valuable additions are a long letter trom Rev. 
Mr. Bend in 1788, throwing much light upon the career of Rev. Uzal 
Ogden; the main part of the Monograph on Talbot read by Dr. Hills 
before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania in 1878; the unveiling of 
the Talbot Memorial; the death, burial, etc., of Bishop Odenheimer; a 
highly interesting letter from Mr. Crawley-Bovey, of Flaxley Abbey, 
with an account of that celebrated lady, Mrs. Catharine Bovey, and of 
Bishop Frampton, the deprived non-juror of Gloucester; together with 
transcripts of the log and pay-roll of the ship “ Centurion,” which brought 
the first missionaries of the S. P. G. to America; certificates, diplomas, 
etc.; besides a complete List of Names in the Parish Register from Feb- 
ruary 20, 1702/3, to March 28, 1836. 

The work is farther enhanced in value by beautiful phototypes and 
engravings, viz.: St. Mary’s Church, Burlington, N. J., Friends’ Meet- 
ing-House, 1688, Rev. George Keith, Col. Daniel Coxe, Autograph and 
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Episcopal Seal of John Talbot, Rev. Colin Campbell, Rev. Jonathan 
Odell, Rev. Charles H. Wharton, D.D., Bishop G. W. Doane, Old St. 
Mary’s Church, 1834, Bishop Odenheimer, and many others. Price, $10. 
Address the author. 


MoRAVIAN INnpIANS.—The following letter refers to the Moravian 
Indians who were on the way from Province Island, near Philadelphia, 
to Amboy, N. J.: 

REsP’D FR’D. 

Answerable to expectations I hereby inform thee that on my return 
yesterday I discovered the company (or part of ’em) Continued where 
we left them sixth day, and numbers were entered into a Combination 
to remove ye Indians this morning by force. Ladd and myself thought 
it expedient to let them see ye Proclimation last evening, which seem’d 
to have a good effect, and hope will answer ye end desir’d so as to prevent 
open violence, but have reason to fear ’tis disagreeable to every officer 
in ye county except Jus. Ladd. ’Tis to be published tomorrow, about 
ye middle of ye day at ye Court house, where ye magistrates will meet 
if at all, that if any fr’d come, to be there by that time—as you have 
a copy of the Proclimation we think it ought to be printed as soon as 
possible and distributed to quiet ye unaccountable Clamers of ye people 
for which we think ye Governor’s License is superflous as ye very nature 
as a Proclimation require its being published. Excuse haste 

I am thy ass’d fr’d 
For IsRAEL PEMBERTON DAVID COOPER 
HADDONFIELD 3 after 11 1st mo 9th 1764. 


BRADDOCK’s EXPEDITION.—The letter printed on page 237 of this 
volume from “Old and New” (February, 1872) is followed by one we 
here give, together with the remarks of the editor: 

“The terror inflicted by this repulse knew no bounds. It will be seen 
that in seven days the army retreated over the road which it had taken 
a month to cross. Tobias Smollett says of the whole, ‘It was perhaps 
the most extraordinary victory that ever was obtained, and the most ex- 
traordinary flight that was ever made.’ 

“The contemporary view of the battle and the retreat, after it was 
fairly known, may be judged of from the following letter of the celebrated 
Keppel, never published till now. We are permitted to copy it from the 
autograph in the collections of the American Antiquarian Society. 
Keppel, as we have said, had convoyed the transports to Virginia. He 
now writes to Governor Lawrence of Nova Scotia,—the Governor Law- 
rence of ‘Evangeline.’ Lawrence must have got this letter just in the 
midst of the Evangeline misery. For it was on the 5th of September, 
ten days after Keppel wrote, that the peasants of Beau-Sejour were as- 
sembled at Grand Pre to receive his Majesty’s orders for the exile, and 
on the 10th of September that their removal began.” 


COMMODORE KEPPEL TO GOVERNOR LAWRENCE. 
SEAHORSE, AT SEA, July 26, 1755. 

I have received the favor of several different letters from you upon 
his Majesty’s service, and was upon the point of sailing to your port; 
but first the melancholy report of the defeat of the king’s troops under 
General Braddock stopped me, and immediately after, receiving Admi- 
ral Boscawen’s orders, I am prevented having the pleasure of seeing 
you; but I must give you joy of your being so much more effectually 
guarded. 
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Between the first report of the General’s death and any confirmation 
of the story there was aspace of ten days, which gave me flattering hopes 
that it was only report; but the day before yesterday I received a con- 
firmation of it by express from Willis Creek. I imagine, although it is 
a melancholy subject, you would be glad of the particulars, and have 
enclosed you a list of the killed and wounded, a copy of a letter from 
Mr. Orme, General Braddock’s aide-de-camp, to me, and a copy of Mr. 
Washington’s (who was likewise the general’s aide-de-camp) to Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie. Great blame and shame is laid to the charge of the 
private men of poor Sir Peter Halket and Colonel Dunbar’s regiment 
that was upon the spot. The loss of the artillery (sic) is irretrievable, as 
it enables the French to fortify themselves so strongly; and I fear very 
much the credit of the British army among the Indians will now be lost. 
A number of unhappy circumstances will attend this defeat; it may 
affect General Shirley in his attack against Niagara, as well as many 
other operations that were proposed. 

I give you joy that your expedition up the bay has succeeded so well ; 
and I wish, sir, that you may always be as successful. I am too far to 
receive your commands from England, and am, sir, your most obedient 
and most humble servant, 

A. KEPPEL. 


Queries. 


EpWARD CHARTIER.—Who was Edward Chartier, Collector of his 
Majesty’s Customs in Maryland, a witness for Pennsy!vania in the bound- 
ary dispute with Maryland? Was he related to Martin Chartier, the 
French Indian trader, who when the Shawanese came from the South 
and settled at Pequea Creek moved there and made his residence among 
them? I. C. 

Alleghany, Pa. 


BRITTAIN, KEARNEY, Bupp.—Information is desired for a genealogi- 
cal purpose as to the antecedents and descendants of Lionel Brittain and 
Rebecca, his wife, who arrived in this country about the year 1682, and 
settled near the lower falls of the river Delaware, in Bucks County, before 
the country bore the name of Pennsylvania. Where did he come from, 
and what was the maiden name of his wife? Whom did their children, 
both sons and daughters, marry? ete. 

Also of Philip Kearney, who married Elizabeth, daughter of the said 
Lionel Brittain, and whom did their other children, both sons and 
daughters, marry? etc. Philip Kearney settled first in New Jersey, but 
subsequently removed to Philadelphia. Was Ais father’s name Philip, 
and had he an uncle or brother named Michael? Where did they come 
from, and when did they arrive? ete. 

Also of Thomas Budd and Susannah, his wife. He was one of the Pro- 
prietaries of New Jersey, and both were eminent members of the Society 
of Friends. He arrived in this country in 1678, but from where? and 
what was his wife’s maiden name? Whom did their children, both sons 
and daughters, marry? etc. 

The undersigned would be greatly obliged to any of the descendants 
of these ancient and honorable families who can aid him in the re- 
searches thus indicated. 

SAMUEL L. SHOBER, 
1311 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
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GRIFFITH JONES.—Information is desired for a genealogical purpose, 
only, as to the ancestry and descendants of Griffith Jones, Mayor of the 
city of Philadelphia in 1704; he succeeding Edward Shippen, the first 
mayor, and Anthony Morris, the second. Where and when was he, 
Griffith Jones, born; when did he arrive in this country; whom did he 
marry, and where; had he daughters as well as sons; whom did they 
marry? etc. 

The inquirer would be greatly obliged by any information on this 
subject. Address . 

L 


3." 
1311 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 


Replies. 


SarAH ROBINSON (vol. viii. p. 441).—Richard Robinson, an English- 
man, who had been held in slavery in Morocco and redeemed by the 
Quakers, came to Pennsylvania about 1702, and married here Dec. 7, 
1704, Sarah Jefferys. In his will, proved in 1745, he styles himself “ of 
Philadelphia Boulter.” He left two daughters,—Lydia, born Sept. 27, 
1705, who married Osward Peel, and Sarah, who married Jonathan 
Mifflin. Cc. R. H. 


Tuomas Bupp (vol. ix. p. 490).—Thomas Budd visited America prior 
to 1678, when he came here with his family. In a pamphlet printed in 
London in 1681, there is a letter from him which was probably written 
in 1678, beginning: “I am safely come from New Jersey where I left 
Friends in Health who like the Country very well. We have set down 
both Trades and Husbandman together in the Island called Chygoe’s.” 
This looks as if his first voyage was made in company with the settlers 
of Burlington, in 1677. A note that precedes the letter shows that his 
family emigrated with him in 1678. It is dated 28th of 6th month of that 

ear, and reads: “‘ A letter from Thomas Budd who had then been at 
ew Jersey and is gone thither again with his wife and family.” John 
Crip’s letter, dated 19th of 4th month, called June, 1678, in the same 
amphlet, says: ‘‘Thomas Budd and his family are arrived, the ship 
ielk [is] before this Town that brought them.” Mr. Shober will find 
considerable information regarding the descendants of Thomas Budd 
and his brothers in the eteotestion to Budd’s “Good Order Established 


in chews poe and New Jersey,” edited by Edward Armstrong, and 
publishe D. §. 


by William Gewans, New York, 1865. F. 
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MEETINGS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 1885. 


A stated meeting of the Society was held on the evening of January 
12, the President, Brinton Coxe, Esq., in the chair. 

Upon motion, the reading of the minutes was dispensed with. 

The President introduced the Rev. Goldsmith Day Carrow, D.D., who 
read a paper on “The Introduction of Methodism into the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania.” 

Upon the conclusion of the address, the Hon. Thomas Greenbank 
moved that the thanks of the Society be tendered to Dr. Carrow for his 
instructive discourse, and that he be requested to furnish a copy for pres- 
ervation by the Society. 

The resolution was adopted, and, upon motion, the meeting adjourned. 


A stated meeting was held on the evening of March 9. 

In absence of the President, Samuel W. Pennypacker, Esq., was 
called to the chair. 

The minutes of the last two meetings were read and approved. 

The Chairman introduced Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, who read a discourse 
on “The Languages of the Aborigines of America, and why we should 
study them.” 

Upon motion of Prof. Gregory B. Keen, the thanks of the Society were 
voted to Dr. Brinton for his learned address. (The essay will be found 
on page 15 et sequentia of this volume.) 

Mr. Frederick D. Stone, the Librarian of the Society, then rose and 
said : 

“The duty has been assigned to me of announcing to this Society the 
death of Dr. Harrison Wright, the Secretary of the Wyoming Historical 
and Geological Society. He died at Wilkes-Barre, on the 20th of Feb- 
ruary last, in the thirty-fifth year of his age. 

“To many of you present he was probably unknown, but between 
him and those actively engaged in the direction of our affairs the most 
cordial relations existed. The feeling of respect which a personal ac- 
quaintance with him at first inspired ripened into one of high esteem as 
his scholarly attainments became known, and in his death we cannot but 
fee] that the community at large have met with a loss as great as the 
inexpressible grief which has befallen his friends. 

“He was born at Wilkes-Barre July 15, 1850. Through his father, 
Harrison Wright, he was descended from Quaker ancestors who settled 
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in Burlington County, N. J., in 1681. From his mother he inherited the 
blood of some of our oldest German settlers. In 1795 his great-grand- 
father, Caleb Wright, emigrated to the Valley of the North Branch of 
the Susquehanna, and in that section of our State his descendants have 
ever held prominent and influential rank. 

“Succeeding to an ample estate, it would not have been surprising 
had Dr. Wright availed himself of the privileges to which his social 
position entitled him, and contented himself with the respect which his 
gentlemanly bearing would have commanded in any community. He 
was, however, imbued with higher aims. He early manifested a love for 
learning, and pursued his studies with a perseverance characteristic of 
the two races from which he had sprung. He graduated with high 
honors at Heidelberg, Germany, from which university he received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

“Returning to America, he studied law and was admitted to the Bar 
in 1874. The knowledge thus gained fitted him for some of the responsi- 
bilities afterwards imposed upon him ; but the practice of the profession 
was distasteful to him, and he turned from it and the political preferment 
which his friends urged him to accept, to other pursuits in which he 
had become interested. He was an accomplished linguist, an expert 
geologist and metallurgist, and an archeologist of great promise. 

“He devoted his time principally to the interests of the Wyoming 
Historical and Geological Society, and was elected its Secretary, and 
personally labored in the arrangement of its collections. His frank 
and open manners made him a favorite with old and young, and for 
several years he conducted an Agassiz Club of children which had been 
formed in Wilkes-Barre. 

“His scientific pursuits were not allowed to engage his entire time. 
From his youth he had been an antiquarian, and historical matters 
always interested him. His late pamphlet on the Ashburnham manu- 
scripts attracted attention on both sides of the Atlantic. His working 
abilities were of the highest order. He possessed a retentive memory, and 
untiring energy ; so general was his information that no one could talk 
long with him without perceiving that he was a hard student. He made 
no ostentatious display of learning, but when a subject with which he 
was familiar was the topic his thoroughness became soon apparent. 
His opinions were expressed with a clearness and confidence which 
impressed the listener with the attention he had given the matter. 

“Dr. Wright was a member of a number of scientific societies here and 
abroad. He was also a trustee of the Osterhout Public Library Funds, 
and, had he been spared, his experience would have added greatly in 
carrying out the object of that trust. 

“To what heights of usefulness such a man might have attained 
had he lived to a ripe age we can now but speculate. His promise 
was great, and his services in mature years would no doubt have been 
sll that his friends fondly expected of him. But as I understand his 
VoL. 1x.—33 
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character, however brilliant his scientific and literary reputation might 
have grown, it would have given additional prominence to one feature 
which his career, blighted as it was by early death, still presents, and 
from which we may profit. I mean the example it affords to the young 
men of wealth and position in this country. His life should show them 
what opportunities for reputation and usefulness are open to those who 
have the means of making themselves thoroughly trained students, and 
who will follow unselfishly some of the higher branches of scientific or 
literary investigation. 

“Unfortunately, there are but few who choose such a course, and 
when one who has brought to it talents of a superior order is stricken 
down on the threshold, the loss is far more than a grief to his friends 
and a bereavement to his family. 

“T, therefore, Mr. President, ask that a minute expression of the 
regret with which we have heard of the death of Dr. Wright be entered 
upon our records, and a copy of it be sent to the Wyoming Historical 
and Geological Society.” 

Upon motion of Dr. James J. Levick, it was 

Resolved, That the remarks of Mr. Stone be entered upon the records 
of the Society, in place of the minute he had suggested, and that a copy 
of them be forwarded to the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, 
as expressing the respect entertained for Dr. Wright by this Society, and 
of the regret with which it has heard of his death. 

The following gentlemen were nominated by Samuel L. Smedley, 
Esq., for officers of the Society, to be balloted for at the next stated 
meeting : 

President. 
Brinton Coxe. 

Honorary Vice-President. 
Aubrey H. Smith. 
Vice-Presidents (to serve three years). 

Craig Biddle, Samuel W. Pennypacker. 
Recording Secretary. 
William Brooke Rawle. 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Gregory B. Keen. 
Treasurer. 
J. Edward Carpenter. 
Council (to serve four years). 


James T. Mitchell, Richard L. Nicholson, 
William S. Baker. 


The meeting then adjourned. 
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A special meeting of the Society was held on the evening of March 
28, Vice-President Horatio Gates Jones, Esq., in the chair. 

The reading of the minutes was, on motion, dispensed with. 

The Chairman introduced Mr. Justin Winsor, Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, who delivered ‘a lecture on “ Explorations 
on the American Coast during the Sixteenth Century.” 

The Lecturer followed down from the time of the ancients the belief 
in the geographical theory which made the shores of Asia lie over 
against Spain. 

This theory Columbus had inherited through a long line of learned 
men, which, with the courage of his convictions, it was his mission both 
to prove and disprove. The globe of Behaim was taken as expressing 
the view held in 1492 by the advanced cosmographers, and this was 
sketched on the blackboard, so as to show the shores of Europe and Asia, 
with the untried ocean lying between. It was shown how the inadequate 
conception of the size of the globe then held served to assist in encouraging 
Columbus to his undertaking. As the Lecturer proceeded in tracing the 
voyages of Columbus and his companions, he sketched upon the board, 
in proper relations to the European parts of Behem’s globe, the succes- 
sive developments of the coast lines of the new-found islands and lands, 
When, by fortuitous circumstances, the longest stretch of coast which 
had been followed became associated with the name of Vespucius, it 
dawned upon the mind of Europe that a continental extent of territory 
had been found which was not identical with any of the parts of Asia as 
Marco Polo had drawn them, and the necessity of a name for it was rec- 
ognized. This led to the making of the name America out of the fore- 
name of Vespucius, which was first applied to the Brazil coast only. 
As he told how discovery was pushed, the Lecturer drew in the shores 
which were developed, until, about 1540, it became manifest that the 
western continent stood alone, or nearly so, and the name America was 
extended to cover the whole of it. The severance of it from a supposed 
Antarctic Continent was determined when Shouten rounded Cape Horn, 
and, a hundred years later, when Behring finally disconnected it from 
Asia at the northwest. As discovery went on, longitude began to be 
better understood, the size of the globe became better appreciated, and 
the coasts of Eastern Asia, as the drawing on the blackboard showed, 
became entangled with the western shores of America. In this way the 
Asia of Marco Polo was withdrawn from the eastward by a third of the 
globe’s circumference, which went to increase the distance between Spain 
and China across the new-found continent. 

Upon the conclusion of the Lecturer’s remarks, it was, upon motion of 
J. Edward Carpenter, Esq., resolved that the thanks of the Society be 
tendered to Mr. Winsor for his able and instructive paper. 


A stated meeting of the Society was held on the evening of May 4, 
Vice-President Horatio Gates Jones, Esq., in the chair. 
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The minutes of the last two meetings were read and approved. 

The Report of the Council of the Society was read by Professor Greg- 
ory B. Keen, Secretary of the Council. After giving a detailed state- 
ment of the working of the Society for the year 1884, the Report closed 
as follows: 

“During the year the Society has lost by death two members whose 
names have long been associated with its history and pursuits. 

“ Caspar Morris, M.D., died March 17, 1884, aged eighty years. He 
was elected a member of our Society at its first regular meeting, January 
29, 1825, and some of the early assemblies of our members took place in 
his rooms while he was a resident physician of the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital. Of his honorable and useful professional career it is unneces- 
sary to speak here. His death leaves but one, elected at so early a date 
upon the Roll. 

“ Mr. William A. Whitehead, Corresponding Secretary of the New Jer- 
sey Historical Society, died at Newark, August 8, 1884, in the seventy- 
fifth year of his age. He was one of our oldest non-resident members, 
having been elected May 24, 1847. There are few men whose memory 
should be more jealously guarded, or to whom higher honors should be 
awarded by the Historical Societies of the country than to Mr. White- 
head. A great portion of his life was generously devoted to the welfare 
of the New Jersey Historical Society, of which he was one of the 
founders. For nearly forty years he was its Corresponding Secretary, 
and with unflagging zeal sought to advance its interests. The success of 
the Society is greatly owing to his exertions, and the large manuscript 
collections in its possession attest the value of his services. In endeavor- 
ing to preserve the historical records of a neighboring Commonwealth, 
whose origin possesses so much in common with that of our own, Mr. 
Whitehead has done much to elucidate the early history of Pennsyl- 
vania, a service deserving of the deepest acknowledgment.” 

Upon motion, the report was accepted. 

Mr. Charles Roberts then read from a rare pamphlet an account of 
Pennsylvania in 1685, written by William Penn (see p. 62). 

Mr. Charles H. A. Esling read a paper upon the escape of Governor 
Wharton from Philadelphia on its occupation by the British. 

The Tellers appointed to conduct the annual election reported that the 
gentlemen nominated for officers at the last stated meeting had all been 
unanimously elected. 


A stated meeting was held on the evening of November 9, Vice-Pres- 
ident Horatio Gates Jones, Esq., in the chair. 

In the absence of the Recording Secretary, Professor Gregory B. Keen 
was chosen to act as Secretary pro tem. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
The Chairman introduced Charles J. Stillé, LL.D., who read an ad- 
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dress on “ Religious Tests as a Qualification for Civil Office in Provincial 
Pennsylvania” (see p. 865). Upon the conclusion of the address, on 
motion of Samuel W. Pennypacker, the thanks of the Society were voted 
to Dr. Stillé. 

The Secretary announced the death of the following members of the 
Society since the last meeting: James J. Barclay, Townsend Ward, 
Francis Jordan, George L. Harrison, Moro Phillips, Sidney V. Smith, 
and Ephraim Clark. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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Report of Finance Committee to Council. 


EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE FINANCE 
COMMITTEE TO THE COUNCIL. 


Statement of Finances, December 31, 1884: 








Investment Account . 4 , ‘ » . $60,526 78 
Cash Account . R 1,772 83 
Publication Fund , Capital, “Invested, $31, 499 28 
“ Cash. ‘617 ‘97 : 
— $32,117 25 
Publication Fund, Interest, Cash . ‘ , 651 69 
Binding “« Capital Invested ‘ ‘ 3,300 00 
" “ Interest, Cash .. 54 46 
Endowment ‘ Capital Invested, $9, 172 50 
we wi “Cash . 656 53 
—_—— 9,729 03 
Genennl Fund, Capital . ‘ . . ‘ 10,655 00 
“5 Interest . ‘ 5 ° ‘ 6 47 
Library “ Capital Invested . ‘ . 5,900 00 
62,418 90 
Library Fund, Dr. to Trustees ‘ “ é ‘ 114 29 





$62,299 61 $62,299 61 


In the operation of the General Fund of the Society for the year 1884 
there were: 


Received Balance from 1888 . ‘ ‘ , : ‘ , $73 39 
- Annual Dues, 1884 . . : ‘ ‘ ‘ . 4,185 00 

e Interest on Investments, etc. . : : i ‘ 512 50 

- Rent . ‘ ‘ . . . ‘ ‘ ‘ 238 00 

- Contributions . . " . ‘s . 450 00 

* Refunded Insurance and "Taxes : ; , ‘ 107 00 

- Cash Balance from Building Committee é ‘ 71 15 
$5,587 04 


Expenditures, General Expenses . . . $5,560 57 


Interest on Loan from Library Fund . ° 20 00 
—_—_— 5,580 57 


$6 47 





Balance 
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(Family surnames of value in genealogical research are printed in SMALL CAPITALS; 
names of places in italics.) 





Abbot, Archbishop, 306 

Academy of the Fine Arts in Philadel- 
phia, 121 

Acton, R. M., Glass manufacture in Sa- 
lem Co., N. J., 343 

Adams, John, passes through Philadel- 
phia, 425; Thomas, licensed to trade 
with Swedish nation in Delaware Bay, 
249 

Adee, John, captain of “The Samuel,” 
227, 233 

Ainger, Thomas, 209, 210, 211 

ALDRIDGE, 82 

Alleghany, meaning of, 94 

ALLEN, 82, 176 

Allen, Andrew, 177; leaves Congress, 
191; rumor of his appointment as 
Lieut.-Gov. of Pa., 425; James, diary 
of, 1770-1778, 176, 278, 424; John, 
177; retires from Congress of N. J., 
191; death of, 433; Nehemiah, 75, 
340; William, 177, 178; William, Jr., 
425 

Allens, The, claim protection from Gen- 
eral Howe, 193 

Americanisms, 218 

“ Amity, The,” arrival of, in Pa., 231 

Amor, Richard, arrives in Pa., 233 

Anderson, Thomas, 459 

Anis, Mr., 165 

“Ann & Elizabeth,” the arrival of, in 
Pa., 233 

“ Antilope, The,” arrival of, in Pa., 224 

Argall, Capt. Samuel, 154; death of, 156, 
157 


Arnold, Gen. B., house of, occupied by 
Gerard, 439 ; Thomas, captain of “The 
Jeffery,” 228 

Arwaumus, 167 

Ashley River, 459 

Ashton, Robert, named by Wm. Penn 
as Clerk of the Peace for Philadelphia, 


340 

Atkins, Thom, 341 

Atkinson, James, 340 

“ Augusta, The,” was run ashore and 
burned, 424; relics of, 424 

Axe, 82 








Badcocke, Henry, 340 

Bader, Rev. C. F., 113 

Bake House, Thomas’s, 338 

Baker, Rey. Elijah, 60; Rev. Mr., 197, 
198, 205, 206, 207; William, 440; Wm. 
S., medallic portraits of Washington 
by, 114 

Baldwin, Henry, 277 

Baltimore, Lord (1st), 305, 306, 315, 316; 
and Virginia Council, 308 ; wife of, 310, 
408 

Baltimore, Lord (2d), his dispute with 
Penn in 1685, 64 

Baltimore, Lord; see Boundary Dispute 
between Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
241-271 

Baltimore, riots in, 1794, 221 

Bancroft, George, letter from, to Town- 
send Ward, 448 

Baptists in Delaware, History of, by 
Morgan Edwards, 45, 197 

Barnes, 83 

Barnwell, John, 275 


Barr, 83 

Barracks in the N. Liberties, Philadel- 
phia, 111 

Barton, Benjamin Smith, Historical 


Notes by, 334; note on, 334; Col. 
Wm., 288 

Basse, Councillor, 418 

Batt, Michael, wife of, 313 

Bayr.iss, James, 236 

Beakes, William, and child arrive in Pa., 
224 

Beasy, William, arrives in Pa., 229 

Beaumont, Giles, a Frenchman, in Va., 
1625, 151 

“ Beaver Chief,” an Indian, 334 

Beck, 83 

Beelen, Anthony, 96 

Beelen’s Run, 96 

Behmen, Jacob, 179 

BevuineHamM, Herbert, 
414 

Belville, residence of Sir John St. Clair, 
12 


414; Richard, 


Benezet, John Stephen, 113, 191; John, 
287 
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Bennet, Elizabeth, arrives in Pa., 232; 
William, arrives in Pa., 228 

Bennett, C. P., his account of the Dela- 
ware Regiment in the Revolution, 451; 
Lieut., 459 

Benninoton, Mathew and Sarah, 89 

BENSELL, 83 

Bensell, Major, 481 

Benson, Rev. John, 197, 199, 205, 206; 
Robert arrives in Penna., 226 

Berkeley, George, Lord, 316 

Best, Abraham, loses a leg at German- 
town, 107 

Bethlehem, Pa., route between, and Fair- 
field, Canada, 356 

Bezer, Ruth, 236 

Bicker, Col., 104 

Bickley, Abraham, 341, 342 

Biddle, Charles, autobiography quoted, 
287; Capt. Nicholas, 358 

Bipp.e, Owen, 193 

Biles, Charles, arrives in Pa., 226; Wil- 
liam and family arrive in Pa., 225 

Birca, 208 

Bishop, Risdon, 202 

Blackburn, John, 39 

Blackshaw, Randulph, and family ar- 
rive in Md., 229 

Blackwoodtown, N. J., 37 

Blaney, Edward, 158, 160 

Boare, Joshua, wife, and children arrive 
in Pa., 225 

Bocxtvs, 83 

Boehm, Major, 196 

Boeas, George, 89; Julia, 89; Margaret, 
Sarah, 89; William, 89 

Boggs, Rev. John, 58, 200, 201, 203, 204, 
207, 208, 209, 211 

Bohune, Dr., 159 

Bollman, Mr., introduced to Lafayette 
at Elizabeth-Town, 275 

Bolshaw, John, arrives in Pa., 231 

Bolton, Rev. Francis, 311 

Bond, George, captain of ‘‘The Owner’s 
Advise,” 228; N., 325, 326; Robert 
arrives in Md., 230; death of, 230; 
Thomas, 427 

Books printed in Pennsylvania, 1685 to 
1785, by Charles R. Hildeburn, 116; 
read by ladies in 1777, 473 

Boquet, Col., 10, 11 

Borden, Col. Joseph, house of, burned, 435 

Bostwick, 279 

Boswell, William, 317, 414 

Borren, 83 

Boundary dispute between Md. and Pa., 
by Walter B. Scaife, 241 

Bowater, Ann, 236 

Bower, Capt. Jacob, 104, 106, 107 

Bowman, 208 

Boyd, Stephen G., notice of “Indian 
Local Names,” by, 361 

Boru, Richard, 299 

Brackenridge’s Recollections of the West 

quoted, 91 


Index. 








Bradbury, Elizabeth, arrives in Md., 
30; Martha and wife arrive in Md., 
230; Roger and wife and sons arrive 
in Md., 229; Sarah arrives in Pa., 
229 

Braddock, Gen. Edward, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6; 
defeat of; see St. Clair, John; defeat 
of, described by Washington, 237 ; men- 
tioned, 334; letter relating to the ex- 
pedition of, 489 

Bradford, William, Gov. of Plymouth, 
300 


Braithwaite, Capt., 221 

Brandmiller, John, the Moravian Printer, 
supplement to notes, by John W. Jor- 
dan, 240 

Brandywine, Battle of, anecdote regard- 
ing, 105; Lafayette wounded at, 275; 
mentioned, 290 

Braxton, Carter, 190 

Brearley, John, arrives in Pa., 223 

Bremner, Mr., organist of Christ Church, 
183 

Brewster, Jonathan, 423; William, 146, 
414 


1 
Bridges, Rev. Thomas, 174 
Bridgman, Richard, captain of the 
“Francis & Dorothy,” 233 
Bricert, 83 
Brinley, Luke, arrives in Pa., 223 
Brinson, Daniel, arrives in Pa., 229 
Brinton, Daniel G., M.D., American lan- 
guages, and why we should study them, 
15 


“ Bristol Factor,” arrival of, in Pa., 225 

“ Bristol Merchant,” arrival of, in Pa., 
224 

Brittain, Lionel, information wanted con- 
cerning, 490; Lyonel and family ar- 
rive in Pa., 228 

Brirton, 82 

Broad Creek Baptist Church, Del., 197 

Brock, John, arrives in Pa., 224 

Brockden, Charles, 179 

Brodhead, Colonel, 475 

Brown, John, bought land at Upton in 
1701, 37; Colonel Jobn, at Ticonder- 
oga, 292 

Browne, Wm. Hand, History of Mary- 
land by, correction of statement in, 

8 


Browning, John, 313; wife of, 312 

Brynsion meeting-house, Del., 202 

Buck, William J., contribution from, 119, 
479; Richard, Rev., 312 

Buckhalter, Capt., 196 

Buckingham, Duke of, 306 

Buckley, Samuel, 340 

Buckman, E. D., contribution of, 237 
William and family arrive in Pa., 22 

Bucks County, Pa., a partial list of fami- 
lies who resided in, prior to 1687, 223 

Budd, Jr., John, 340; Thomas, informa- 
tion wanted concerning, 490; reply to, 
491 


ow 











Bull, John, 278; Richard, 169; Sarah, 
171; Thomas, bought real estate in 
Upton in 1698, 37, 38, 39; mentioned, 
171; extract from will of, 174 

Butter, Jane, 162 

Burges, James Bland, letter to, from 
Edward Thornton, 214; eee 312, 
313 

Burgoyne, Gen., mentioned, 292; issues 
a proclamation June 20, 1777, 295; 
surrender of, 424 

Burke, Edmund, quoted, 378 

Burlington, settlers in, 339; History of 
the Church in, by Rev. George Morgan 
Hills, notice of, 488 

Bush, Mrs. Ann, 208 

Bush Hill, residence of the Hamilton 
family, 182 

Bussill, Elizabeth, sister-in-law of Chas. 
Read, 341 

Butler, Capt. Nath., to Sir Francis Wy- 
att, 149; to Sir George Yardley, 150 

Button, William, 420 

Byllynge, Edward, emigrants settle in 
W. New Jersey under Bettas of 
Trustees of, 36 


Cadwalader, John, 342; Lambert, 192 

Cesar, Sir Julius, 143 

CALVERT, Anna, 306; George, Lord Bal- 
timore, 305, 306, 315, 316; Philip, 249, 
261; Sec. and Gov. of Maryland, 311 

Camac, Turner, 171 

Camden, Battle of, 454, 455 

Campbell, James, 459 

Cape Cornelius, 262 

Cape Henlopen, 253, 257, 262 

Capps, William, 300, 308 

Care, 83 

Cargyll, James, 103 

Carlisle, Lord, arrives in Philada., 436 

Carolana, afterwards Carolina, 316 

CARPENTER, 84 

— Joshua, 340; 
75, 37, 338 

Carr, +d = Instructions quoted, 251 

Carroll, Bishop, sent to Canada with 
Franklin and Chase, 400 

Carter, William, 340 

Carved Chests, query regarding, 120 

Catholics, Roman, condition of, in the 
Colonies, 375, 376; allowed to worship 
in Pa., 376 

Cecil, Sir Robert, 305 

Century of Printing, by Chas. R. Hilde- 
burn, notice of, 486 

Chandler Genealogy, 224 

Cannon, 83 

Chapman, John, and family arrive in 
Md., 227 

Charles I., Proclamation of, regarding 
tobacco, 134 

“Charles, The,” arrival of, in Pa., 229 

Chartier, Edward, information wanted 
concerning, 490 


Samuel, 66, 74, 
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Chase, Samuel, 221 

Cheesman, Peter, 39 

Cuess, Mary, 91 

Chesterfield, N. J., marriages at, 1€85- 
1730, 347 

Chestnut, Rev., 39 

Chew, Benjamin, C. J. of Pa., 289, 292, 
433; Richard bought real estate in 
Upton in 1700, 37, 38; Thomas, 38 

Chicago, Theatre in, by J. H. McVicker, 
117 


Chorley, Joseph, arrives in Pa., 226 

Christiana Bridge, 456 

Churchhill, Maj., 273 

Clagan, or Clagett, Horatio, 323 

Claiborne, Capt., 316; William, made 
Sec. of Va., 162, 166, 407, 409; see 
Clayborne 

Clark, John, mate of the “ May Flower,” 
dies in Va., 151, 152 

Clayborne, William, 146, 158; 
Va., 244, 245; see Claiborne 

Clayton, Elijah, 275; James, and family 
arrive in Md., 23 

CiEeMmeENns, 84 

Clement, John, Upton, a ony bra n of 
New Jersey, contributed by, 36; sketch 
of Gloucester City, by, thay ; an old 
Ferry and an old Post Road, by, 441 

Clinton, Gen., arrives from England with 
recruits, 294 ; mentioned, 458 

Cloberry, William, 299 

CiowEs, 83 

Clows, John, and family arrive in Pa., 
226; John, Jr., Joseph, and Sarah 
arrive in Pa., 224 

CiYMER, 353 

Clymer, George, 125, 278, 279 

.-y Family, three generations of the, 


Sec. of 


53 

Coat Hill, Pittsburgh, 94 

Coaquanock, Indian name of place where 
Philadelphia now stands, 339 

Coates, William, 278 

Coffin of stone discovered in Va., 1777, 
338 

CoLLaADAY, 83 

Collins, William Penn receives a receipt 
for preserving sturgeon, 70 

Comhahee River, 461 

Commissioners, British, arrive at Phila- 
delphia, 1788, 436; of Virginia, 1630, 
413 


“Concord, The,” arrival of, in Pa., 23 

ConraD, 83 

Conrad, 130 

‘Content, The,” arrival of, in Pa., 228, 
229 

Cook, Arthur, 74; Benjamin, informa- 
tion wanted of male children of, 240; 
Francis, 340, 341, 342; Joseph, infor- 
mation wanted of male children of, 240 

Cooke, 83 

Cooke, Edward, captain of “The Anti- 
lope,” 224 
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Cooper, David, letter from, to Israel 
Pemberton relating to the Moravian 
Indians, 489; Dr., of King’s College, 
N. Y., 13 

Cooper, Thomas, of Pittsburgh, 90 

Cope, Gilbert, contribution of, 236 

Copley, Jr., John Singleton, letter from, 
to his mother, 483 

Copps, William, 166 

Cornbury, Edward, Lord, 118, 174, 375, 
391; charters a Road and Ferry from 
Burlington, 441; charters line of stages 
from Burlington to Amboy, 442; grants 
permission to John Reeve to keep a 
ferry between Burlington and Phila- 
delphia, 441; grants permission to 
Hugh Huddy to keep a line of stages 
between Burlington and Perth Amboy, 
443 

Cornwallis, Sir Charles, 305, 306 

Coulter, James, first printer of Lancas- 
ter, Pa., 119 

Councillors present at Va. Assembly, 1630, 
408 ; convened at Jamestown, 1631-32, 
416 

Court Dinner, Bill of, 1752, 239; of 1761, 
358 

Cowan, Christopher, 98; Mary Ann, 89, 
98 


Cowgill, Ralph, arrives in Pa., 229 

Cowmarsh Baptist Church, Del., 199 

Cowpens, defeat at the, 456 

Cox, 83 

Coxe, Mr., 121; Dr. Daniel, 173 

Craft, James, arrives in Pa., 228; Mary, 
arrives in Pa., 228 

Craig, Capt. Charles, 193, 431; Isaac, 
annotations contributed by, 89; Mrs., 
427 

Crawford, Col., 329 

Crayton, 204 

CRESSWELL, Susanna, 119 


Crosman, Robert, captain of ‘The 
Friendship,” 229 

Croston, Edmund, captain of “The 
Friendship,” 231 

Crout, 83 


Cruger, Henry, comes to Philadelphia, 
182 


Cunyneuam, 278; Daniel, 354; Mary, 354 
Cutler, Edmund, and family arrive in 
Pa., 232; John, arrives in Pa., 233 


Dale, Sir Thomas, 151 
Dandridge, Alexander Spotswood, 477, 
478 


7 

“ Daniel and Elizabeth, The,” arrival of, 
in Md., 226 

Dark, Samuel, arrives in Pa., 228; Wil- 
liam and family arrive in Pa., 229 

Darlington, 8. P., 277 

Darlington’s hotel, 273, 275, 276 

David, Mr. Joseph, 202 

Davies, Capt. James, 151 

Davis, David, 57, 203; arrives in Pa., 
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233; Rev. David, 57; Family, infor- 
mation wanted regarding the, 359; 
William, 203, 205, 208 

Davison, Christopher, 146 ; Francis, 146 ; 
William, 146 

Davison, Christopher, 414; William, 414 

Day, John, 75 

Dazey, Eliphaz, 200, 204, 207, 208, 209, 
211 

Dean, Silas, 280, 284 

Declaration of Independence, signers of, 
by F. W. Leath, 359 

Denier, 84 

De Kalb, Baron, 454; killed, 455 

De Lancey, 176 

Delancey, Mr., 180 

De Lauzun, Count, 457 

Delaware, Baptists in, by Morgan Ed- 
wards, 45, 197; Regiment from, in the 
Revolution, 451 

Delaware, Henry, Lord, 301 

Denny, Harmar, accompanied Lafayette 
to Erie, 276, 277, 278; William, Gov. 
of Pa., 9, 335 

Dent, Ellen Bray and Frederick, 89 

Dent, Capt., 857 

Deshler, David, 196 

D’Estaign, Count, arrived off the Capes, 
439 

De Vries, a Dutch captain, 421 

Dewees, 84, 208. 

Dewees, Cornelius, 207; Rev. Joshua, 
201, 207, 208 

Dickerson, Alice, arrives in Md., 230 

Dickinson, John, 20], 278, 428; Phile- 
mon, 192, 201 

Diggs, Dr., 326 

DILuMAN, 84 

Dinwiddie, Gov. Robert, 2, 3, 7; Wash- 
ington’s letter to, regarding Braddock, 


Ditworth, James, and son arrive in Pa., 
Doan family of Bucks Co., Outlaws of, 
236 


Donop, Count, killed, 425 

luniuten, 459 

Dorsey, 84 

Dorsey, Jno., 125 

Drayton’s poem to Sandys, 164 

Drue, Richard, captain of the “ Bristol 
Factor,” 225; Roger, captain of the 
* Factor,” 225 

Duane, William, 482 

Dubbs, Joseph Henry, Historic Manual 
of the Reformed Church in the United 
States, notice of, 488 

Duberry, Mrs., 431 

Duck Creek Baptist Church, Del., 201 

Dumer, Martha, sister-in-law of Charles 
Read, 341 

Dunbar, Col., 7 

Dunlap Family, information wanted re- 
garding the, 239 

Dunmore, Lord, 179 











Dunton, John, captain of “The War- 
wick,” 415 

Duquesne, Fort, register of, 117 

Durborow, Hugh, 201 

Dyamond, Richard, captain of “The 
Amity,” 232 

Dyer, John, 479 

Dyer, Josiah, extract from journal of, 
479; Thomas arrives in Md., 226; 
mentioned, 479 


Eaton, Eliza, arrives in Pa., 224 

Ebbert, Mrs. John H., 90 

Eden, Mr., arrived in Philadelphia, 436 ; 
Robert, 180 

Edge Hill, 333, 465 

Edwards, Dr. Enoch, 320, 325, 328; 
Evan, 325; Rev. Morgan, History of 
the Baptists in Delaware, by, 45, 197; 
sketch of, by H. G. Jones, 45 

Elfrith, Capt. Daniel, 154 

“Elizabeth and Mary,” arrival of, in 
Pa., 228 

“Elizabeth and Sarah, The,” arrival of, 
in Pa., 225 

Ellet, Andrew, and wife arrive in Pa., 
224 


Ellison, Lieut.-Colonel, mentioned, 2 

Exton, Hannah, 119; William, 119 

Emlen, George, 179, 322 

“Empress of China,” first vessel to sail 
from U. 8. to Canton, 485 

“Endeavor, The,” arrival of, in Pa., 226 

Encet & Ener, 84 

Eps, Capt., William, 311 

ERsKINE, 13 

Estarbrook Family, information wanted 
regarding, 360 

Ethnology, Second Annual Report of the 
Bureau of, 115 

Etting, Frank M., contribution of, 239 

Evans, Rev. Evan, minister of Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, 341; John, ar- 
rives in Pa., 231; Lieut.-Gov. of Pa., 
340; Joshua, 202; Nathaniel, 174; 
Thomas, 202 

Ever, Robert, 36 

Ewing, Gen., 192 

Explorations on the American Coast, 495 


“ Factor, The,” arrival of, in Pa., 225 

Fairfield, Canada, route between Bethle- 
hem, Pa., and, 356 

— Mansion on Germantown Road, 

Falkner, Hannah, arrives in Pa., 226 

“ Fall” of the Year, the American use of 
the word “ Fall,” 363 

Farmer, Father, the first Catholic priest 
who ever held civil office in Pa., 401; 
Thomas, named as sheriff by W. Penn 
for Philadelphia, 340 

Farrar, Mr., 138, 152 

Fell, 300 
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Ferrar, John, 305; William, 158, 160 

Ferrel, Rev. Gideon, 201, 205 

Ferris, Owen, letter from, 481 

Ferry in N. J., 1704, 441 

Fielding, John K. and Sarah, 89 

Finca, 137, 138 

Finch, Thomas, 147 

Fine Arts, Academy of, in Philadelphia, 
121 


Finley, Capt., 323, 325 

Fishbourn, Polly, 331, 463, 473, 474 

Fisher, Michael, 39 

Fitzaseta, Deborah, 353 

Firzwater, 353 

Fitzwater, Thomas, and family arrive in 
Pa., 228 

Fleeson, Rev. Mr., 200, 201, 203, 207, 208, 
209, 211 

Fleet, Henry, Capt., 298, 299; sails for 
Virginia and New England, 415, 419 

Fletcher, Gov. of N. J., to govern Pa., 
386 

Fleury, Col., 358 

Flirts, order concerning, in Va., 1624, 
161 


“Flying Hart, The,” arrives at Newport 
News, 410 

Fogle, Fred, the trumpeter, 277 

Foos, Daniel, captain of “ The Shields,” 
225, 227 

Footways on Market Street, Philadel- 
phia, in 1764, 484 

Forses, 84 

Forbes, Col. John, commissioned a Brig.- 
Gen., 9; mentioned, 10, 11 

Fort Duquesne, Expedition against; see 
St. Clair, John 

Foulke, Amos, 323; Hannah, 318; Jesse, 
320, 323, 331, 333; Lydia, 320, 322, 
326, 327, 328, 329; Owen, 320; Pris- 
cilla, 322; William, 318, 333. 

Fowler, William, arrives in Pa., 231 

Fox Family, information wanted regard- 
ing the, 240 

Frampton, Wm., 74 

Francis, Daniel, 75; Elizabeth, 287; 
Turbutt, sketch of, 287 

“Francis and Dorothy, The,” arrival of, 
in Pa., 232, 233 

Franklin, Benj., 278, 280, 284; champion 
of religious toleration in Pa., 405 

“Freeman, The,” arrival of, in Pa., 224 

French, John, captain of “The Lamb,” 
233; Col. John, of Del., 364 

Frethorne, Richard, letter of, from Va., 
in 1623, 303; death of, 304 

“ Friend’s Adventure,” arrival of, in Pa., 
223 

“Friendship, The,” arrival of, in Pa., 
229; arrival of, in Md., 231 

Fulton, Robert, picture of B. West be- 
longing to, 126, 130, 132; letters of, 
127, 129; letters to, from C. W. Peale, 
127, 129 

Furnival, Capt. Alexander, 323, 324, 327 
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Gage, Gen. Thomas, 7 

Gallatin, Albert, 127 

Galloway, Joseph, rumor of appointment 
of Lieut.-Gov. of Pa., 425 

Gambell, Gideon, arrives in Pa., 225 

Gates, 300; Gen. Horatio, 11, 292; su- 
persedes Baron DeKalb, 454 

Gazzam, E. D., 273 

Gerard, Monsieur, arrives at Chester, 
439; occupies house of Arnold, 439; 
mentioned, 440 

German Society established in Pa., 399 

Germantown, Battle of, 107, 294, 322, 
332; commissioners meet at, 480; up- 
= burying-ground in, 82; evacuated 

y the British, 322 

Getter, Thomas, captain of “The Ann 
and Elizabeth,” 233 

Gibbins, Rev. John, 198; Rev. Jonathan, 
61, 206; Joshua, 199; Samuel, 198 

Gibbon, Major, 357 

Gibbons, Jane, arrives in Pa., 231 

Ginson, Mary B., and Woolman, 89 

Gilbert, Curtis, 210 

Ginney, William, captain of “ The Daniel 
& Elizabeth,” 226 

Gist, or Guest, Col. Mordecai, 326, 327, 
329, 331, 461 

Glaire, George, and family arrive in Pa., 
229 


Glass factory started in Jamestown, Va., 
1608, 344; manufacture of, in Salem 
Co., N. J., by R. M. Acton, 343 

Glentworth, Capt. James, 107, 108, 112 

Gloucester City, sketch of, by John Clem- 
ent, 167; Fox-Hunting Club of, 173; 
jail at, erected in 1689, 172; settle- 
ment of, 337; stocks and whipping- 
post built at, 1719, 172 

Godfrey, Thomas, 216 

Good Intent, N. J., 37 

Gookin, Daniel, 152, 410, 411; John, 
410; St. Vincent, 410 

Gould, Dr., 323, 325 

Grant, Col., 357 

Grant, Mrs. U. S., 89 

Grant's Hill, Pittsburgh, 91 

Gravelly Branch Baptist Church, Del., 
205 

Gray, Alexander, 275; George, 278 

Grayson, Col. Wm., 192 

Greenaway, Robert, captain of “ The Wel- 
come,” 225, 228 

Greene, Gen. Nathaniel, sepulture of, 360 ; 
mentioned, 459, 460, 461 

GREENLAND, Francis, 229 

GREENLEAF, 176 

Grevett, John, wife of, 312 

Gridiron Grove Club, 185 

Griffin, Isaac, 204; Mary, 204 

GrirritH, Lewis, 240 

Griffith, Rev. Thomas, 54 

Griffiths, Rev. Mr., 209 

Guest, or Gist, 326, 327, 329, 331 

Gulston, Dr. Theodore, 158, 159 
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Gusman, Don Juan, 409 

Gustavus IIT., 217 

Guy, Capt. Arthur, 304 

Gwynedd, Historical collections relating 
to, by Howard M. Jenkins, 116 


Haas, 84 

Hadley, John, 216 

Hadral’s Point, 460 

“ Half Joes;” see “ Joes” 

Hatt, Asa, 119; William, 313 

Hall, David, and wife arrive in Md., 231; 
family of, arrive in Pa., 231; Jacob, 
231; Susanna, 166 

Halter, Caspar, 344, 345; Johan Martin, 
344, 345 

HaAmIton, 176 

Hamilton, Colonel, sends dispatch advis- 
ing Congress to leave Philadelphia, 
290; James, 178, 292, 459 

Hammond, George, 217 

HammonpD Family, information wanted 
regarding the, 360 

Hamor, Ralph, muster of, 142; men- 
tioned, 158,162 , 

Hancock, Edward, arrives in Pa., 225-6 

Hardwicke, Lord, decision quoted, 242, 
252, 253, 261 

Harman, Charles, 419, 420 

Harrison, James, and family arrive in 
Md., 230; Robert, letter from, 480; 
Samuel, 169; William, 169 

Harrope, John, Potts’ plantation, 408 

Harvey, John, 143; John, Gov. of Va., 
297, 308, 312, 407, 408, 419, 420, 421; 
John, captain of “The Friendship,” 
156, 157, 158 

Harvey, Sir Sebastian, 143 

Haselburst, William, arrives in Pa., 232 

Havssin, 84 

Hawsges, William, 235 

Hawkins, Jeffry, 119; John J., letter to, 
from C. W. Peale, 126, 127 

HawrteE, 137 

Hayden, Rev. Horace E., bibliography of 
the Wyoming Valley, by, 362 

Heard, Sir Isaac, 217 

Heath, Andrew, arrives in Pa., 223; Sir 
Robert, 316 

Heckewelder, John, route between Beth- 
lehem, Pa., and Fairfield, Canada, pre- 
pared by, 356 

Hedger, John, purchaser of land at Up- 
ton in 1695, 37; Joseph, 39 

HEISLER, 84 

Hetsrer, Maria C., 355 

Hetsz, Christiana, 102 

Hellers in Northampton Co., 178 

Henry, William, letters from the collec- 
tion of MSS. of, 480 

Herman, Augustin, map published by, 
in 1670, 247 

Hessian prisoners in Lebanon Co., Pa., 


113 
Heulings, Jacob, 38 

















Hey, John, arrives in Pa., 228 

Heycock, John, arrives in Pa., 224 

Hildeburn, Charles R., sketch of Sir 
John St. Clair, 1; books printed in 
Pa., 1685-1785, by, 116; a century of 
printing, notice of, 486 

Hill, Edward, 299; Isaac, arrives in Pa., 
231; John, 299 

Hills, Rev. George Morgan, History of 
the Church in Burlington, N. J., notice 
of, 488 

Hillsborough, N. C., 455, 456 

Hinman’s Puritan settlers of Conn., 
manuscript of, 359 

Hrivton, Sir Thomas, 143 

Historical Notes, by Benjamin Smith 
Barton, 334 

Historical Society of Pa., meetings of 
the, 492; officers of the, 498; finances 
of, 500 

Hircains, 206 

Hodges, Harriet, arrives in Md., 231 

Hopeson, 84 

Hovpsarp, Ann, 89 

Holdship, H., 95 

Hollingshead, Joseph, arrives in Pa., 231 

Hone, 84 

Hoops, Joshua, arrives in Pa., 228 

Hopkinson, Joseph, 121, 126 

Hopper, Robert, captain of “The Provi- 
dence,”’ 227 

Hough, Francis, arrives in Pa., 226; 
John and family, arrive in Pa., 229; 
Richard, arrives in Pa., 226; Samuel, 
arrives in Pa., 226; Thomas, arrives 
in Pa., 229 

Houle, Job, arrives in Penna., 224 

Household expenses in 1756, 358 

Howard, Capt., 474 

Howe, Gen. Sir Wm., sails from New 
York in 1777, 286; arrives in Chesa- 

eake Bay, 288 ; captures Philadelphia, 
91; at Whitemarsh, 332; condition 

of his army in Phila., 424, 426, 428; 
character of, 438 

Howe tu, Magdalene, 359 

Huckburgh, Richard, 11 

Huddy, Hugh, keeps a line of stages be- 
tween Burlington and Perth Amboy, 
442, 443 

Hudson, Thomas, 231; William, 340 

Hugg, Joseph, 170 

Hughes, Rev. Mr., 198, 205, 206, 207, 
209, 211; Isaac, 278; Rev. Philip, 
60, 210, 211 

Hull, Joseph, arrives in Pa., 232 

Humboldt, Baron, 131 

Humphreys, Jr., James, 178 

Humphries, Charles, leaves Congress, 191 

Humrich, C. P., the owner of letter of 
Gen. William Irvine, 234 

Hunnewell, James F., 297 

Hurd, Edward, 302 

Hussar, meaning of the term, 2 

Hyatt, Lieut., 456, 459 
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Indian eloquence, opinion of John Pem- 
berton regarding, 334 ‘ 
Indian Languages, and why we should 
study them, by Daniel G. Brinton, 
M.D., 15 

Indian Local Names, with their interpre- 
tations, by Stephen G. Boyd, notice of, 
361; letter from Mr. Bancroft to T. 
Ward on, 448 

Indians of Pennsylvania, 79 

Innes, Col., 7 

Irvine, Maj., monument to, 88; General 
William, unpublished letter of, from 
Valley Forge, 234 

Israel, Charles H., accompanied Lay- 
fayette to Erie, 276 


Jack, 84 

Jackson, Andrew, original letter of, 239 ; 
Ephraim, arrives in Pa., 231; Good- 
man or John, 303, 304; Jon., arrives 
in Pa., 231 

“ Jacob & Mary, The,” arrival of, in Pa., 
226, 227 

James I., 135, 137; II., 253, 256 

Jameson, Major, 474, 475 

Jamestown, Va., in 1629, 311; church at, 
311 

Janney, Thomas, and family arrive in 
Pa., 226 

Jaquett, Capt. Peter, 459 

Jefferay, William, captain of “The Con- 
cord,” 232 

JeFrFERIS, Robert, 236 

Jefferson, Thos., letter to, from C. W. 
Peale, 123; mentioned, 216; descrip- 
tion of, 217; drawing-room of, 220; 
drafts bill for the establishment of 
Religious Freedom, 368 

“ Jeffery, The,” arrival of, in Pa., 228 

JEFFERYS, 491 

Jemison, David, 202 

JENKINS, 240 

Jenkins, Howard M., Historical Collec- 
tions relating to Gwynedd, by, 116 

“ Joes,” gold coin of Portugal, price of, 


432 

John’s Island, 460 

Jounson, 176 

Johnson, Cornelius, captain of “The Fly- 
ing Hart,” 410; John, wife of, 312; 
Alderman Robert, 134 

Jounston, David, 443; Mary, 433 

Johnston, Governor, arrived in Phila., 
436 

Jones, George, 236; Griffith, 203 

Jones, Captain Cadwallader, 475; Col. 
Chas. C., Jr., note regarding sepulture 
of Greene and Pulaski, 360; David, 
120, 211; Dr., 211; Ellis arrives in 
Md., 230; Griffith, 340; information 
wanted concerning, 491; Hobson, 319; 
Horatio Gates, introductory note to 
history of the Baptists in Delaware, 
197; contribution from, 239; Rev. 
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James, 204; Katherin, 120; Captain 
Thomas, 152; Wm. Hemphill, letter 
to T. M. T. McKennan, 452 

Jones’ Falls, 252 

Jonson, William, captain of “The Con- 
tent,” 228, 229 

Jordan, Cecilia, widow of Samuel, 161; 
John W., contribution of, 240 

Jordon, Thomas, captain of “The So- 
ciety,” 228 


Kean, Capt. Thomas, 452 

Kearney, Philip, information wanted con- 
cerning, 490 

Kearsley, Dr. John, Jr., death of, 433; 
Dr. John, the elder, 338 

Keith, Charles P., information desired 
of descendants of Roger Mompesson, 
Evan Owen, and John French, by, 364; 
George, names of those who adhered to, 
339, 340; mentioned, 386 

Kendall, Gov. of Va., 155 

Kent Island, 245; Trading Post estab- 
lished at, by Claiborne, 410 

Keppel, Commodore A., letter from, to 
Gov. Lawrence, 489 

Kesser, 85 

Key, Thomas, wife of, 312, 313 

Keyser, 85 

Keyser, M.D., Peter D., inscriptions 
in the Upper Germantown Burying- 

. Ground, 82 

Kilburn, 103 

Kildare, George, Earl of, 412 

Kine, 85 

Kingswell, ——, and family arrive in 
Jamestown, 423; Richard, a planter 
near Jamestown, 409 

Kirkbride, house of, burned, 435 

Kirkpatrick, Abraham, Maj., 98 

Kirkwood, Capt. Robert, 456, 459 

Kiskyake in Va., 420 

Kirtineer, 85 

Knieat, 84, 85 

Knight, Ann, arrives in Penna., 228; 
Cathrin, arrives in Penna., 226 

Knorr, 85 

Knox, Lieut., 357 

Kosciusko, Thaddeus, 109, 110, 111 

Kriesmier, Simeon, 344, 345 

Kucker, Peter, 113 

Kulp, George B., notice of ‘‘ Families of 
the Wyoming Valley,” by, 239, 360 

Kunnis, 84 


Lacey, Jr., John, 480 

Ladd, John, 36, 37 

Lafayette, Gen., visit of to Pittsburgh 
in 1825, 272; at Brandywine, 360; 
mentioned, 457; G. W., son of Gen. 
Lafayette, 274 

“Lamb, The,” arrival of, in Pa., 233 

Lambing, Rev. A. A., Register of Fort 
Duquesne, edited by, 117 

Lamdin’s Museum, Pittsburgh, 90 





L’Amy, Hugh, 317 

Lancaster, Pa., first printer of, 119 

LANGE, 85 

Larkin, John, query regarding, 119 

Latham, John, 306 

Latrobe, Mr., letter to, from C. W. Peale, 
123, 133 

Laurance, James, 118; Joseph, 118 

LAWRENCE, 176, 287, 289 

Lawrence, 178; John, dinner bill of, 358 ; 
mentioned, 183; Col. John, aid-de- 
camp of Gen. Washington, 459, 461; 
T., 427; Staats, 289; Thomas, sickness 
and death of, 183, 184; mentioned, 
289; Thomas, Jr., 292 

Layler, Ro., arrives in Pa., 223 

Leach, Frank Willing, information want- 
ed of Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, by, 359 

Leake, Robert, extract from letter of, 12 

Leatherberry, Major, 326, 329, 330, 331 

Lebanon Co., Pa., Hessian prisoners in, 
113; Moravian Church in, 113 

Lee, 332; William, 340 

Leuman, 85 

LeIBert, 85 

Leigh, Chief Justice, 134 

Leist, 85 

“Lengthy” an Americanism, 218 

LEONARD, 201 

Levasseur, Col., accompanied Lafayette 
to Pittsburgh, 274 

Levick, J. J., note on carved chests, 120 

Levy, Sampson, 121 

Lewis, Charles, 354; Elizabeth, 359 

Lewis, Major, mentioned, 11; Rees, 202 

Licques, Peter de, 317 

“Light Infantry,” Lafayette’s, 109 

Lincoln, Gen., 454 

Lindsay, Lieut., 321 

Line, Col., 324, 325, 326, 331, 332 

Lingart, Henry, arrives in Pa., 224 

Linhaven Bay, 457 

Linton, 221 

Lipparp, 85 

Lippincott, Benjamin, 170; Joseph, 170 

Lipscomb, Capt., 466, 467, 469, 471, 472 

Lischy, Rev. Jacob, first Moravian min- 
ister in Lebanon Co., Pa., 113 

Littte, William, 90 

“Liverpool, The,” was run ashore and 
burned, 424 

Livineston, 176 

Luoyp, 279 

Locke, John, 375 

Lockwoon, 205 

Logan, James, marries Sarah Read, 342 

Logan, James, 261; letter to Penn re- 
garding Charter of Pa., 398 

Logwood, John, 302 

Lonwra, 85 

Loller, Robert, 278 

Loudon, Lord, 8, 9 

Lucas, Adjt., monument to, 88; Robert 
and family arrive in Pa., 228 
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Lucome, captain of “ The Willing Mind,” 

Ludlow, Roger, 422 

Ludwig, Philip, killed at Germantown, 
108 


Lundy, Richard, arrives in Pa., 232 

Lyndhurst, Lord, letter from, to his 
mother, 483 

Lyon, Jane, arrives in Md., 230 


MAcHINETIN, 86 

Macknet, Lieut. Chas., 105, 108, 112 

Madison, Isaac, 145; Mary, muster of, 
145 

Magan, Dr., attends Lafayette at Brandy- 
wine, 276 

Magazine of European Literature, 118 

Mammoth, bones of, 131 

Marsois, 279 

Maris Family in the U. States, notice of, 
487 


Marjorum, Henry, and wife arrive in Pa., 
4 


Market St., Philadelphia, footways on, in 
1764, 484 

Markham, Gov. William, 255, 269 

MARKLAND, Capt. John, Revolutionary 
services of, 102; John H., 102; George, 
102 

MARKLE, 86 

Marriages at Chesterfield, N. J., 1685- 
1730, 347 

MarsHALtL, James, 344 

“ Martha, The,” arrival of, in Penna., 
225 

Martian, Nicholas, 420 

Martin, John, muster of, 143; mentioned, 
148 

Maryland and Penna., boundary dispute 
between, by Walter B. Scaife, 241 

Mason and Dixon’s Line, 263, 269 

Masonic Lodge-room, Pittsburgh, 277 

Massachusetts, Arms of, 120; Diocese of, 
Centennial Year of, 362; trade be- 
tween, and Va., in 1627, 299 

Masters, 171, 184 

Masters, Thomas, 340 

Mather, Joseph, arrives in Md., 230; 
Richard, arrives in Pa., 233 

Mathews, Captain, 409, 410; Samuel, 
muster of, 143 

Matlack, Timothy, 194 

Matson’s Ford, now Conshohocken, 465 

Matthews, Samuel, 158 

Maverick, Samuel, 415, 419 

Maxwell, Gen. William, 475 

Mayland, Stephen, 192 

McCatt, George, 354, 355 

McCune, 86 

McCollock, John, 39 

McDonald, Francis, 358 

McDougle, Gen. Alexander, in Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa., 320 

McKean, Rev., 13; Thomas, 293 

McKennan, T. M. T., letter from Wm. H. 
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Jones to, 452; Captain William, nar- 
rative of services of the Delaware Regi- 
ment with, during the Revolution, 451 ; 


McKennan’s Meeting-house, 209 
McLane, Col. Allen, version by, of storm- 
ing of Stony Point, 357 

| .McLaughlan, James, 210 

| "MeVicker, J. H., theatre in Chicago, 
by, 117 

Medcalf, Mathew, 169, 171 

Mede, Joseph, 299, 310, 315 

Meeting-houses at Phila., 1685, 75 

Mellick, A. D., Jr., desires information 
of Johannes Moelich, 364 

Mercer, Hugh, 192; Lieut.-Colonel, men- 
tioned, 2 

MerepitH, 86; Elizabeth, 354; Evan, 
331; Reese, 354 

Meredith, Job, Sr., 199; William, 121 

Methodists, first meeting in Pittsburgh, 90 

Mickle, Isaac, history of Gloucester Co., 
N. J., by, quoted, 446 

Mifflin, Fort, destroyed by Gen. Howe, 
426, 427 

Mifflin, John F., to study law with James 
Allen, 185; Jonathan, 491; General 
Thomas, 284 

Milcom, Ann, and children arrive in 
Penna., 224 . 

Miles, Hannah, daughter of Colonel 
Miles, 471; Col. Samuel, 331 

MILteER, 86 

Miller, Peter, 180; Richard §., query by, 
119 


| mentioned, 456, 459, 461, 462 
| 
| 


Milligan, 279 

Minnesota Hist. Soc., Vol. V. of Collec- 
tions, noticed, 117 

Mispillion Baptist Church, Del., 206 

MitcHeE Lt, 86 

Mode, Jane and Margery, arrive in Md., 


231 

Moelich, Johannes, information wanted 
regarding, 364 

Mogdridge, Hannah, arrives in Pa., 225 

Moland, Elizabeth, record of marriage 
of, to Sir John St. Clair, 12 

Molinex, James, arrives in Pa., 233 

Mompesson, Roger, information as to 
his descendants wanted, 364 

Monkton, General, 11 

Monmouth, Battle of, 439 

Monongahela River, 94 

Montague, Lord Charles, correspondence 
of, with Gen. Moultrie, 362 

Monument to Maj. Irvine, Capt. Turner, 
and Adjt. Lucas, 88 

Moore, 279; Jemima, 479 

Moore, Dr. Charles, 475; Daniel, captain 
of “The Jacob & Mary,” 226; Jobn, 
278; Lieut., wounded, 111; Robert, 
279; Wm., 278; sketch of, 279 

Moravian Church in Lebanon Co., Pa., 





113; Indians, letter from David Cooper 
relating to the, 489 
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Morgan, ——, 285, 456; Rev. Enoch, 56 

Mormonism declared criminal by the 
Supreme Court, 366 

“ Morning Star, The,” arrival of, in Pa., 


Morris, Anthony, 340; Caspar, notice of 
death of, 496; James arrives in Penna., 
224; Gen. R. H., letter from, to Sir 


John St. Clair, 4; mentioned, 3, 5; 


Robert, 278 

Morrow, Gov., of Ohio, 274 

Morse, David, 275 

Morton, John, 278, 279; William arrives 
in Penna., 224 

Moryson, Sir Richard, 156 

Movttte, 86 

Moultrie, Gen., correspondence of Lord 
Montague with, 362 

Moyer, 86 

Murray, John, 179; Capt. Magnus M., 
mentioned, 272, 276, 277; escorts La- 
fayette from Pittsburgh to Butler, 277 

Murry, Humphery, 75 

Museum, The, a Magazine, has been com- 
bined with the American Antiquarian, 
360 

Musgrave, Col., 107 

Mynne, Ann, wife of Lord Baltimore, 
310 


Nassau, Fort, 167 

Naturalization of foreigners in Pa., 395, 
396 

Neale, Walter, captain of “The War- 
wick,” 415 

Neals, Thomas, mentioned, 444 

Neill, Rev. Edward D., Virginia Caro- 
lorum, by, 1, 134, 297,.407; Hist. of 
the Ojibways, by, 117; corrections in 
works of, 234 

Nessir, 86 

Netherwood, Cornelius, arrives in Pa., 
232 

New, 208 

New Amstel, now Newcastle, Del., 249, 
251 

Newce, Thomas, 410; Sir William, 410 

New Jersey Coast, Whale Fishing on, 118 

Newspapers published in Pennsylvania 
between 1750 and 1790, 120 

Newton, Sir Isaac, on length of a degree 
of latitude, 267 

New York City, guns from the Battery 
at, taken off by the Americans, 103 

Nistey, Jobn, 142 

Nice, 86 

Nicholas, Mr., 130 

Nield, John, arrives in Pa., 226 

Norris, Deborah, 318, 327, 332 

North, Col. Caleb, 112; Lord, 254, 269 

Northey, Sir Edward, 393 

Nuttall, Ralph, arrives in Pa., 229 


Oath of allegiance and supremacy taken 
in Va., 308 
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O’Brien, Maria, 354 

Octoraroe Creek, 267, 269 

Ogden, Aaron, 475 

Ogilvie, Rev. John, extract from letter 
of, to Sir Wm. Johnson, 8 

Ogle, Gov. of Md., 258 

O Hart, 162 

Ohio or Alleghany, meaning of, 94 

Ojibways, History of, by William W. 
Warren, 117 

Oldman’s Creek, 168 

Orme, Robert, his journal quoted, 6 

OrrinGER, 86 

Owen, Evan, information as to his de- 
scendants wanted, 364 

“Owner’s Advise, The,” arrival of, in 
Pa., 228 


Page, Emily and Samuel K., 89 

Paine, Edward, captain of “ The Charles,” 
229; Thomas Jefferson an admirer of, 
217 

PALMER, 86 

Palmer, Edward, proposes school of arts 
for Va., 1624, 149; John and wife ar- 
rive in Pa., 227 

Palmer’s Island, 149; in the Susque- 
hanna River, trading post at, 410 

Paris, 86 

Parsons, John, 340 

Paschall, Thomas, 340 

Pastorius, Francis Daniel, 75,88; a com- 
memorative poem on, 481 

Patten, Rev. John, 204 

Patterson, Capt., 275; Rev. Joseph, men- 
tioned, 275; Col. Samuel, 452. 

Paxson, Elizabeth, birth of, 227; Henry 
arrives in Pa., 227; death of his wife, 
227; John, death of, 227; Thomas, 
death of, 227 

Peacock, Ann, arrives in Md., 227 

Peale, Charles Wilson, extracts from cor- 
respondence of, 121; Raphaelle, 122, 
124-5; Rembrandt, 122, 130, 133; 
Rubens, 124 

Pearse, Nicholas, 341 

Pearson, Ellin, arrives in Md., 227 

Peasley, William, 306 

Pret, Osward, 491 

Pege, Daniel, 75 

Perrce, William, Capt., 142 

Pe.nam, Herbert, 414 

Pemserton, Israel, husband of Rachel 
Read, 342 

Pemberton, John, notes of conversation 
with Dr. Barton, 334; Phineas and 
family arrive in Md., 230; Ralph ar- 
rives in Md., 230 

Penn, John, 176, 179; Richard, 171 

Penn, Ann, wife of Gov. Jobn, 434; 
John arrives at New York, 181; pro- 
claimed Governor of Penna., 181; signs 
a parole in 1777, 289; at Union Forge, 
N. J., while on parole, 292; takes the 
oath of allegiance under constitution 
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of 1776, 440; Richard, death of, 179; 
mentioned, 181; William, an account 
of Pennsylvania in 1685, by, 63; see 
Boundary Dispute between Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, 241-271; personal 
description of, 336; treaty with the 
Indians, 337; mentioned, 338; resi- 
dence, 338; account of, 378, 380-386, 
388 

Pennisaukin Creek, 168 

Pennsylvania, a further account of, in 
1685, by William Penn, 63; inhab- 
itants of, in 1685, 65; trades of, in 
1685, 66, 76; mode of settlement of, 
67, 77; products of, 1685, 68, 73; fish 
of, 70; provisions obtained by first 
settlers, 71; in 1685 described by Rob- 
ert Turner, 73; advice to settlers of, in 
1685, 76; Indians of, 79; government 
of, 79; advice regarding voyage to, in 
1685, 80 

Penton, Amos, 344 

Pequod War, commencement of, 423 

Percy, George, 412 

Persey, Abraham, muster of, 144 

Peters, Richard, 343 

Peterson, Gabriel, accompanied Lafayette 
to Pittsburgh, 275 

Petty, Elizabeth, arrives in Pa., 226 

“ Phenix, The,” arrival of, in Pa., in 1677, 
225 

Philadelphia described by Wm. Penn 
in 1685, 65; in 1685, described by 
Robert Turner, 74; site of, not that 
first chosen, 338; during its occupa- 
tion by the British, 480; Bank of, 
attempt to rob the, 482 

Pierce, William, and wife, 305 

Pierce, Capt. William, 156 

Piersey, Abraham, 158, 162, 166 

Pilesgrove, N. J., 343 

Pine, Lazarus, 39 

Pittsburgh, Farewell to, by Rev. John 
Wrenshall, 89; First Methodist meet- 
ing in, 90; Gen. Lafayette’s visit to, 


Pittsburgh Gazette, first paper west of 
the Alleghany Mountains, 120 

Pocahontas, marriage of a companion of, 
150 

Politics, American, in 1796, 483 

Pollington, John, 165 

Poole, or Pooley, Rev., killed by Indians, 
316 


Pooley, Rev. Greville, 161 

PorHaM, Sir Francis, 143 

Pory, John, 140, 147, 154, 319 

Post-offices in N. J. in 1791, 444 

Pott, Elizabeth, wife of Dr. John, 312; 
Francis, 312; John, 157, 158, 159; 
acting Gov. for Va., 408, 409; Doctor 
John, 305, 311, 312, 313 

Potter, Gen. James, 426, 465 

Potts, Thomas, 278; Wm. John, contri- 
bution of, 119 
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Poutson, 86 

Pountis, John, 298 

Powel, Samuel, 178, 336 

Powell, Arthur, bought land at Upton in 
1701, 37, 42; Howell, a poem on Fran- 
cis Daniel Pastorius, 481; Capt. Wil- 
liam, widow of, 160 

Powell’s graveyard, N. J., 38 

Pownall, George, with wife and family, 
arrive in Pa., 223 

Poyntell, Mr., 126 

Preen, Capt. John, 165 

Prescott, Gen. Richard, capture, of, 287, 
288 


Press in Pennsylvania, 1685 to 1785, by 
C. R. Hildeburn, 116, 486 

Prig, Mr., 323 

Printing, a century of, by Charles R. 
Hildeburn, notice of, 486 

“Providence, The,” arrival of, in Pa., 
227 

Providence, R. I,, Court-House, notice of 
the report of Commissioners on Decora- 
tions, etc., of, 362 

Provisions, price of, in Philadelphia, 
1778, 429 

Pulaski’s Banner, 113 

Pulaski, sepulture of, 360 

Purchas, Mr., 161 

Purslow, John, arrives in Pa., 225 


Quakers sent to Va. in 1777, 293 

Quakers, Address and petition of the, to 
George ITI., 479 

Quarry, Colonel, 390 

Queenault, Capt. Paul, 456, 459 


Races under auspices of Philadelphia 
Jockey Club, 180 

Ramsay's, Col., ball given at, in honor 
of Lafayette, 274 

Ramsay’s Hotel, Pittsburgh, 277 

Ramsdell, Capt., 221 

Rapel, Captain, wine-grower in Philadel- 
phia, 1685, 74 

Ratcliffe, Capt. Johan, extract from letter 
of, to Earl of Salisbury, 411 

Rathloss, Sarah, 342 

Rauch, Rev, Christian Henry, 113 

Rawle, William, 121 

Rayner, Capt. Marmaduke, 165, 300 

Reap, Amy, wife of Charles, 341, 342; 
Charles, Jr., 341, 342, 443; Rachel, 
dau. of Chas., 341, 342; Sarah, dau. of 
Chas., 341, 342 

Read, Charles, 39, 340; sketch of John 
Meredith Read, 339; Chas., Jr., 343; 
John Meredith, sketch of Chas. Read 
by, 339 

Reading, Daniel, 172; John, 169; house 
destroyed by fire in 1711, 172 

“ Rebecca, The,” the arrival of, in Pa., 
232 

Reed, Joseph, 192 
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Reeve, John, keeps a ferry between Bur- 
lington and Philada., 441 

Reformed Church in U. S., Historic 
Manual of the, by Joseph Henry 
Dubbs, notice of, 488 

Religious establishment in the Colonies, 
374, 375; freedom guaranteed in Penn- 
sylvania, 368; tests in Penna., by 
Chas. J. Stillé, 365 

Reynolds, John, arrives in Pa., 231 

Rich, Sir Robert (Earl of Warwick), 152 

“Richard and William, The,” arrival of, 
in Pa, 232 

Richardson, John, arrives in Penna., 226 

Riddle, Judge, 276 

Rideoute, Antoine, the Baron de Sancé, 
316; George, 316 

Ridgway, Richard, and family arrive in 
Penna., 227 

RieHTMeyer, Susan, 355 

Ritrennouse, 86 

Rittenhouse, David, 216 

Road, an old Ferry and old Post, by 
John Clement, 441 

Rosains, Samuel, 236 

Rozserpeau, Ann Judith, 
Isaac, 354 

Roberdeau, Daniel, 192; sketch of, 278 

Robert, Katherin, 120 

Roberts, Hugh, a communication from, 
on Footways on Market St. in 1764, 
484; John, arrives in Penna., 225; 
mentioned, 329 

Rosrnson, 491 

Robinson, letter of Cushman to, 152; 
Miss Sally, 185 

Roe, Miss M. J., wishes information 
regarding the Wells, Hammond, and 
Tallman families, 360; Thomas, 275 

Rotre, Elizabeth, 142; Jane and John, 
305 

Rolfe, John, 156 

Rose, Polycarpus, arrives in Pa., 232 

Ross, George, of Lancaster Co., 188, 
278, 279; James, 277 

Rowland, John, and wife arrive in 
Penna., 225; Thomas, arrived in Pa., 
225 

Roydon, William, 170 

Royton, John, 39 

Rudy, Mr., 481 

Rugely’s Mill, 454 

Ruhen, Hier, 88 

Rusa, 86 

Rush, Dr. Benjamin, 278, 279, 335 

Rutherford, Major John, writes to Gov. 
Shirley in reference to the recruiting 
of the regiment, 8 

Rylands, Thomas, arrives in Pa., 231 


353, 354; 


St. Clair, Sir John, Baronet, sketch of, 
by Chas. R. Hildeburn, 1; portrait of, 
1; wounded, 7; miniature painted by 
Copley, 11; book plate of, 14 

St. Clair, Gen., 459 
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St. Joseph’s Church, Phila., the only 
place where mass was permitted to be 
publicly celebrated prior to Revolution, 
376 

Salem County, N.J., glass manufactory 
in, 243 

Salisbury, Earl of, 305; Edward E., 
Family Memorials by, noticed, 359 

Saltonstall, Richard, and family sail for 
N. Eng. in the “Suzan and Ellin,” 
414; Sir Richard, 412; Sir Samuel, 
412; Wye, 412 

Samson, Mr., 121 

“Samuel, The,” arrival of, in Pa., 233 

Sancé, Baron de; see Rideoute, 316 

Sanders, Francis, arrives in Penna., 224; 
Mary, arrives in Penna., 225 

Sands, Stephen, arrives in Pa., 233 

Sanpys, Sir Samuel, 137, 138 

Sandys, Sir Edwin, 134; George, muster 
of, 140, 157, 305; sketch of, 163; a 
letter from, to Sam’l Wrote, 408 

Scaife, Walter B., boundary dispute be- 
tween Md. and Pa., by, 241 

Scammell, Alexander, letter from, 450 

ScHEEtz, 87 

ScHNEIDER, 87 

Scunetrecu, 87 

Scunitzer, 87 

ScurerBer, 86 

Scutsuer, 87 

Schweinitz, Edmund de, notice of the 
History of the Church known as the 
Unitas Fratrum, by, 487 

Scrophula, a disease among the Indians, 
335 


Scutt, 211 

Seaton, Mr., 463, 466, 467, 469, 471, 
472 

Senior, Mary, 342 

Settle, James, captain of “The Submis- 
sion,” 230 

Shad-fishing at Gloucester, 171 

Shaler, Charles, 273, 277 

Sharp, Thomas, town of Gloucester laid 
out by, 169; mentioned, 36 

Sharpe, Gov., 3; letters of Sir John St. 
Clair to, 10, 13; Samuel, 165, 300 

Sharpless, Edward, 147, 148 

Shaw, Mathew, captain of “ The Phenix,” 
225 

Shee, Capt. John, 186 

SHerwin, 88 

“Shields, The,” arrival of, in Penna. in 
1678, 225; arrival of, in Md., 227 

Saryn, Asa and Mary, 89 

Shippen, Edward, 292; named by Penn 
as Mayor of Phila., 340; William, 427 

SaIs.er, 87 

Shivers, Joseph, 171; Samuel E., 170 

Shober, Samuel L., query by, 490, 491 

Sariver, 87 

Suryser, 87 

Sibsie, 300 

SitcREAVES, 87 

















Skiner, James, captain of “The Re- 
becca,” 232 

Slavery, beginning of, in Virginia, 154 

Slaves, accession of African, in Va., 304 

Smallwood, Capt., 471, 472; General, 
456; Randulph, arrives in Pa., 232; 
Gen. William, 322, 324, 325, 326, 327, 
329, 330, 331 

Smirke, Robert, 129 

Smita, Fanny and William, 89 

Smith, J. B., 278; sketch of, 279 

Smith, James, 278, 279; Capt. John, 
297; burial-place of, 413; last days 
and death of, 411; Captain Roger, 
muster of, 141; mentioned, 157, 162; 
Samuel H., editor of National Intelli- 
gencer, 279; Thomas, 75, 134; Wil- 
liam, capt. of the “ Bristol Merchant,” 
224; William, arrives in Md., 230; 
William Drewit, escapes from Stanton 
and goes to Philadelphia, 433 

Smout, Edward, 340 

Snyper, 87 

“ Society, The,” arrival of, in Penna., 228 

Somers, 300 

Sounds Baptist Church, Del., 58 

Southampton, Earl of, 134, 143 

Southerne, John, 312, 313 

Southren, Mr. Jon., captain of “The 
Freeman,” 224 

Sower, 87 

Spanish sympathizers, fears of, in Va. in 
1625, 156 | 

Sparrow, Richard, 275 

SpeLMAN, Catharine, 146 

Spelman, Henry, quoted, 297; mentioned, 
298; death of, 299 

Sprey, John, 170 

Spicer’s Ferry, N. J., 44 

Spotswood, Alexander, Gov. of Va., 304 

Sramper, 279 

Stanbury, Nathan, 340 

Standish, Miles, 422 

Stanton, Edward, arrives in Pa., 233 

Stauffer, D. MeN., contribution of, 358 

Staunton, Thomas, 36 

Steadham, Joseph, 208 

Steele, Capt. John, 109, 112 

Stephen, Lieut.-Col., of Va., mentioned, 
11 


Stevens, Gen. Adam, 329; Dr. E., letter 
to, from C. W. Peale, 124; Thomas, 
purchased land at Upton in 1695, 37 

Stew, Joseph, arrives in Md., 230 

Stewart, Col., 109 

Stillé, Charles J., religious tests in Pa., 
by, 365 

STINNECKE, 88 

Stirling, Lord, 320 

Stockholm, Capt., 103 

Stodard, Mr., 463, 464, 465, 467, 468, 
469, 470, 471, 472 

Stodder, Capt., 221 

Stoddert, Maj. Benjamin, 323, 325, 226, 

327, 328, 329, 330, 331, 333 
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Stomes, James, 313 

Stone, Capt., 421, 422; death of, 423; 
George, arrives in Md., 226; Hon. 
William, third Prop. Gov. of Md., in- 
formation wanted regarding, 364 

STONEBURNER, 87 

Stono River, 460 

Stony Point, who led “the Forlorn Hope” 
at, 357 

Stormont, Lord, 284; 
France, 426 

Story, Thomas, named by Penn as Re- 
corder for Philadelphia, 340 

Stow, John, 209 

Strawberry Ferry, 460 

SrReEPER, 87 

Stuterille, Sir Martin, letter to, by Joseph 
Mede, 315 

Stuyvesant, Gov., 311 

Stryer, 87 

“Submission, The,” arrival of, in Md., 
229, 230 

Sunday, change of the name from Sab- 
bath to Sunday, 416 

Susquehannah, Fort, 254, 266, 269 

Susquehannah River, early trade in, 149 

Sutton, James, arrives in Pa., 227; men- 
tioned, 200; John, 200, 203; Rev. 
John, 57 

Swift, John White, letter from, to his 
father, 485 

Swizer, 87 

Symes, Benjamin, 312; Capt. Richard, 
191 


recalled from 


Talbot, Capt., 179 

Tallman Family, information wanted re- 
garding the, 360 

Tarleton, Col., 456 

Taylor, George, 278, 279 

Teague, Pentecost, 340, 342 

TEISEN, 88 

TemP_erR, Dudley, 13 

Test, John, 75 

Theatre in Chicago, by MeVicker, 117 

Thomas, Charles, arrives in Pa., 226; 
Rev. Elisha, 55; Gabriel, map pub- 
lished by, in 1698, 247; Rev. Owen, 
56; William, arrives in Pa., 232 

“Thomas King,” an Indian chief, 335 

Thompson, Roger, wife of, 312 

Thompson's Bridge, 343 

Thomson, Charles, 291 

Thorn, Henry, 39 

Thornton, Edward, letter from, to Sir 
James Bland Burges, 214 

Thorp, George, captain of “The En- 
deavor,” 226 

Ticonderoga evacuated, 286 

Tidiusecung, an Indian chief, meaning of 
the name, 335 ‘ 

TILGHMAN, 176 

Tilghman, Tench, 192; letter from, to 

Timothy Matlack, 430; James, 178 
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Tilly, Mr., 466, 467, 469, 470, 471, 472, 
473 


Timber Creek, N. J., 37 

Tindall, Thomas, placed in the pillory 
for two hours, 408 

Titus, Rev. Anson, manuscript of Hin- 
man’s Puritan settlers in possession 
of, 359 

Tobacco, Proclamation of Charles I. re- 
garding, 134; Inspectors appointed, 
137; trade in Va., 1628, 301 

Tomkins, John, 341 

Tomlinson’s, Ephraim, mill, 40 

Too (Chew), John, purchased land at 
Upton in 1695, 37 

Treat, Rev. Joseph, sermon by, men- 
tioned, 180 

TroruH, James, 90 

Trout, 88 

Trout Hall, residence of James Allen, 177 

Tuchin, Simon, 156 

Tucker, Gov. Daniel, of Va., 154; Cap- 
tain, 155; William, 158, 159, 407 

Tutt, 205 

Tursott, 287 

Turner, Capt., monument to, 88; Joseph, 
partner of Chief-Justice Allen, 183; 
Robert, description of Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania in 1685, 73-76 

Turnersville, N. J., 37 

Tyson, Cornelius, 88 


Unitas Fratrum, notice of the history of 
the church known as the, by Rt. Rev. 
E. de Schweinitz, 487 

United States through English spectacles 
in 1792-1794, 214 

Unrop, 88 

Upton, a lost town of New Jersey, con- 
tributed by John Clement, 36 

Upton, John, wife of, 312, 313 

Utie, Colonel, appears at New Amstel, 
249; mentioned, 258 


Valley Forge, 429, 435, 438, 473 

Vanbeck, Daniel Danielson, and wife ar- 
rive in Pa., 232 

Vandeput, captain of the British ship 
“ Asia,” 102 

Van Vieck, Abr., 103 

Vassall, Samuel, 317, 423 

Vaughn, Thomas, 275 

Venables, William, wife, and children ar- 
rive in Penna., 224 

Villiers, Christopher, 143 

Virginia Carolorum, by Rev. Edward D. 
Neill, 134, 297, 407 

Virginia, Commissioners of, in 1624, 135, 
137; Company, effort to restore the 
charter of, 414; condition of, in 1625, 
147; condition of white servants in, 
302; indenture of, 302; Governor and 
Councillors, 1624-25, 137; Legislature 
of, 1629, 313; Burgesses, 1629, list of, 
313; Indian hostility in, 315; monthly 
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courts in, 417; tobacco inspectors of, 
137; tobacco monopoly in, 165 
Von Twiller, Gov., 421 


Waite, Chief-Justice, boundaries of relig- 
ious liberty defined by, 366 

Walker, Henry, 210; Rev. Jer., 198, 199 

Wall, Thomas, capt. of “‘ Friend’s Adven- 
ture,” 223; arrives in Pa., 229 

Wallan’s graveyard, N. J., 38 

Wallis, Edward, pardoned by John Pott, 
408 


Wane, Sergeant John, wife of, 312 

Ward, Edward, Ensign and Major, 94; 
George, 38, 39; Israel and William 
became owners of land in Upton in 
1697, 37; Townsend, notice of the 
death of, 355; report of Committee 
of Historical Society on death of, 
445; letter from George Bancroft to, 
448 

Wardle, William, arrives in Pa., 233 

Warnet, John, 312; Thomas, 312 

Warnet, Tomasine, wife of Thomas, 313 

Warren, W. W., history of the Ojibways, 
by, 117 

Warring, 332 

Warwick, Earl of, 152 

“Warwick, The,” trades with Virginia, 
415, 419, 420 

Washington and Braddock, 334 

Washington, George, medallic portraits 
of, by W. S. Baker, 114; Gen., 192; 
description of, 214; manners of, 217; 
his second inauguration described, 219 ; 
account of Braddock’s defeat, 237; 
at Pottsgrove, Pa., 319; at the Trappe, 
Pa., 320 

Washington Monument, D. C., near the 
residence of Henry Fleet, 298 

Waters, H. F., quoted, 312 

Waters, Israel, 180 

Watkins Point, the southern boundary 
of Md., 265, 267, 268 

Watkins, Major, 113 

Watmough, Nath., arrives in Pa., 229 

Watson, 88 

Watts, Mr., 477, 478 

Way, Mrs. Elizabeth, 209 

Wayne, Gen., 357 

WEAvER, 88 

Webb, James, of Lancaster Co., 188 

WEIDNER, Mary, 354 

“ Welcome, The,” arrival of, in Pa., 225, 


228 

Weldon, Richard, 170 

Wells Family, information wanted re- 
garding the, 360 

Welsh Tract Baptist Church, Del., 48 

Wentzel, Johan William, 344, 345 

Werder, Sir John, 252 

West, 88, 138 

West, Benjamin, 122; pictures of, be- 
longing to R. Fulton, 126, 139; letters 
to, by C. W. Peale, 130, 132; informa- 














tion regarding, by John Pemberton, 
335; picture of the Treaty with the 
Indians, 336; Francis, 138; muster of, 
139, mentioned, 157, 158, 162, 244, 297, 
298, 301, 304, 305, 311, 407; Capt. 
Smith quarrels with, 411; Raphael, 130 

Whale Fishing in the Delaware, 70, 75; 
on the N. J. coast, 118 

Wharnby, Lydia, arrives in Md., 231 

Wharton, Jr., Thomas, inaugurated Pres- 
ident of Supreme Executive Council, 
283 

Wheeler, Gilbert, and family arrive in 
Penna., 226; John, 74 

Whitacres, Capt., 408; Jabez, 158 

Whitall, James, 37, 38, 42 

“ White Eye,” an Indian, 335 

White, Barclay, query regarding Hon. 
Wm. Stone, 364; John, 102 

Waite, Margaret, 118; Sophia, 118 

Whitehead, William A., notice of death 
of, 496 

Whitemarsh, 333; camp broken up at, 
465 


Wilbraham, Sir Robert, 305 

Witcox, 240 

Wilcox, B., 66; Joseph, 340, 341 

Wildbuys, Thomas, captain of “The 
Martha,” 225 

Wilkins, Maj.-Gen., 273 

Williams, Edward, purchased land at 
Upton in 1699, 37; J. F., memoir of 
W. W. Warren noticed, 117 

Witting, Mary, 354 

Willing, Hon. Thomas, entertains Sir 
John St. Clair, 7; mentioned, 11; 
Thomas, leaves Congress, 191 

“Willing Mind, The,” arrival of, in Pa., 
229 


Willis, John, 205 

Willoughby, Thomas, 165 

Wilmington Baptist Church, Del., 208 

= Capt., of Maryland, 110; killed, 
111 


Wilson, Galbreath, 275; James, 278, 
279 


Winder, William, 462 

Wingate, . wife and child arrive at 
Jamestown, 423 

Wingreen, Ellen, arrives in Pa., 233 

Winn, kay og aa and daughters ar- 
rive in Md., 

Winslow, Edward, quoted, 297 

Wixstow, Gov. Josiah, 414 

Winsor, Justin, remarks of, on early 

explorers of the American coast, 495 
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Winthrop, John, entered Massa. Bay in 
1630, 409 

Winysemett, 415 

Wisconsin State Historical Society, no- 
tice of catalogue of library of, 363 

Wistar, Caspar, 344; extract from will 
of, 345; death of, 345; John, 345; 
Richard, 344, 345 

Wistarburg, 344, 345 

Wister, Charles J., figure of British 
Grenadier in possession of, 468 ; Daniel, 
318, 321, 323; Elizabeth, 322, 328, 329; 
Miss Sally, Journal of, 318, 463 

Wister, Sarah, Journal of, 318, 463 

Wood, Col. James, of Va., 323, 324, 325, 
328, 329, 330, 331, 332; John G., reply 
of, 120; Col. Joseph, 120, 283; Thomas 
and wife arrive in Pa., 227 

Wooprow, 88 

Woods, John, and children arrive in Pa., 
225 


Worral, Peter, and wife arrive in Pa., 233 

Worrall, Martha, arrives in Pa., 223 

WreEnSBALL, Rev. John, farewell to Pitts- 
burgh, by, 89; inscriptions over family 
of, 92, 93 

Wrenshall, John F., 89, 98 

Wrieut, Caleb, 493 

Wright, Dr. Harrison, notice of death of, 
492; John, settles on the Susquehanna, 
337 


Wrote, Samuel, 164 

Wulff, Paul, 88 

Wyart, Sir Francis, 137; muster of, 138, 
143, 148; Ralph, 421; widow of Ralph, 
421 

Wyatt, Gov. Francis, 157, 162, 163, 308, 
408, 411; George, 157; Hawte, Rev., 
312 

Wynde, Sir Humphrey, 305 

Wynns, Thomas, 75 

Wyoming Valley, families of, by Geo. B. 
Kulp, notice of. 239, 360; Pa., bibli- 
ography of, by Rev. H. E. Hayden, no- 
tice of, 362 


Yardley, William, with wife and children, 
arrive in Pa., 223 

Yearptey, 166 

Yeardley, Sir George, 138, 139, 148, 150; 
Gov., 157, 163, 165; death of, 166; 
mentioned, 297, 300, 208, 407 

York, Duke of; see also James II., 251, 
252 

Yorktown, siege of, 457, 458 

Yowaccomoco, an Indian village, 415 


